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has  not  developed  and  the  combination  may  have  overemphasized 
equipment  acquisition  at  the  expense  of  attention  to  the  vital 
non-hardware  aspects  of  how  intelligence  should  be  used.  In  the 
past,  the  individual  heading  0*1  has  made  the  combination  work. 

If  DoD  is  unable  to  acquire  an  individual  with  similar  broad 
experience  in  both  the  and  Intelligence  areas,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  establishing  a  separate  ASD( Intelligence) . 

RECOMMENDATION  6.  Provide  management  emphasis  to  oversight 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


I.  INTRODUCTION.  The  Goldwater-Nichols  DoD  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  study  the  functions 
and  organizations  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD). 
This  report  is  the  result  of  that  study.  The  Act  also  requires 
review  of  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS) 
and  the  major  force  program  categories  of  the  Five  Year  Defense 
Program  (FYDP) .  These  two  subjects  were  reviewed  by  the  Director, 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  and  are  reported  in  a  separate 
section  that  is  attached  as  Part  II  of  this  report.  Major 
recommendations  on  other  subjects  are  summarized  below. 

Before  discussing  these  recommendations,  there  are  two 
points  that  should  be  made. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  have  the  maximum 
flexibility  to  manage  his  office.  Whenever  possible,  organiza¬ 
tional  changes  should  be  made  by  the  Secretary  and  not  by  legisla¬ 
tion.  Relatedly,  changes  involving  political  appointee  positions, 
are  best  made  at  the  transition  between  administrations. 

Second,  many  of  the  OSD  issues  studied  revealed  that  changing 
Congressional  budget  procedures  to:  (1)  increase  Congressional 
focus  on  mission  and  operational  categories  and  (2)  improve  budget 
stability  over  the  five-year  program  period  would  be  beneficial. 

Both  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Management 
(Final  Report,  Chapter  I,  Section  IV)  and  Staff  Report  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (Chapter  9,  Section  G)  recommended 
changes  in  these  areas.  Congressional  support  is  needed  now  for 
the  biennial  budget,  and  in  the  future  for  appropriations  categories 
based  on  national  strategic  missions  and  operational  concepts, 
rather  than  line  items. 

II.  RECOMMENDATIONS .  Major  recommendations  can  be  grouped 
into  three  areas:  force  planning,  effective  policy/oversight, 
and  personnel. 

A.  Force  Planning.  This  first  group  of  recommendations  is 
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intended  to  make  force  planning  more  effective  by  strengthening 
its  linkage  between  national  security  strategy,  policies,  and 
objectives  on  the  one  hand  and  major  military  missions  on  the 
other.  These  proposals  pertain  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy  (USD/P).  USD/P  performs  both  political-military  and 
force  planning  tasks,  which  should  be  integrated.  These  proposals 
strengthen  the  force  planning  elements  so  that  planning  has  a 
stronger  role  in  the  PPBS  and  defense  acquisition  system. 

RECOMMENDATION  1 .  Establish  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (DUSD)  for  Policy  Planning  to  develop  defense  policy 
guidance,  integrate  policy  and  plans,  and  identify  and  analyze 
force  development  planning  issues.  Responsible  to  USD/P  and 
organized  around  the  existing  DUSD  (Planning  and  Resources),  he 
would  have  a  small  staff  of  policy  analysts  with  knowledge  of 
force  planning  who  would  integrate  regional  and  functional 
policies.  He  would  also  oversee  DoD  planning  and  participation 
in  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  activities  and  act  as  custodian 
of  the  DoD  planning  process.  (See  Chapter  II  for  details.) 

RECOMMENDATION  2.  Restructure  USD/P  to  have  three  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  (ASPs)  who  would  be  proponents  for  major 
military  missions.  While  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
would  continue  to  be  the  spokesman  for  the  combatant  Commanders- 
in-Chief  (CINCs) ,  these  mission-proponent  ASDs  would  participate 
in  the  force  development  process  both  as  an  OSD  focus  for  the 
corporate  military  view  and  as  an  independent  view.  The  USD/P 
and  the  Secretary  could  turn  to  them  for  advice  in  their  mission 
areas.  The  mission  ASDs  would  continue  their  political-military 
roles,  but  would  increase  their  force  development  roles  in  the 
PPBS  and  the  defense  acquisition  system.  The  USD/P,  with  the 
help  of  the  proposed  DUSD(Policy  Planning) ,  would  integrate  the 
missions,  primarily  by  recommending  inter-mission  priorities  to 
the  Secretary. 

While  specific  mission  ASD  titles  are  a  secondary  issue, 
the  Study  Team  recommends  that  the  two  current  ASDs  for  Inter¬ 
national  Security  Policy  and  for  International  Security  Affairs 
be  realigned  with  an  additional  ASD  as  follows: 
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o  ASD(Nuclear  Affairs)  responsible  for  political- 
military  nuclear  matters,  including  arms  control,  and  force  planning 
for  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  forces. 

o  ASD(Alliance  Affairs)  responsible  for  political- 
military  matters  involving  NATO/Europe  and  the  Pacific  and 
for  force  planning  for  global  conventional  war. 

o  ASD(Regional  Affairs)  responsible  for  political- 
military  matters  involving  other  regions  of  the  world  (primarily 
the  lesser  developed  countries)  and  for  force  planning  for  lower 
levels  of  conflict. 

For  the  present,  the  ASD  (Special  Operations  and  Low 
Intensity  Conflict)  would  remain  unchanged. 

RECOMMENDATION  3.  Upgrade  the  Director,  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation  (PA&E)  to  an  ASD.  While  this  office  has  had 
varying  degrees  of  influence  in  the  past,  there  is  now  a  consensus 
that  PA&E  is  uniquely  helpful  to  the  Secretary.  Since  PA&E  has 
no  constituency  except  the  Secretary,  it  is  especially  capable  of 
providing  him  with  objective  advice.  In  fact,  six  former 
Secretaries  felt  so  strongly  that  PA&E  should  report  directly  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies'  1983  "Defense  Organization  Project  Report"  dropped  its 
consideration  of  placing  PA&E  under  a  USD.  This  recommendation 
would  recognize  the  important  role  played  by  this  office  and 
should  strengthen  the  Secretary's  ability  to  provide  effective 
guidance  for  force  planning  and  to  oversee  the  new  PPBS 
implementation  review. 

RECOMMENDATION  4.  Establish  a  small  office  in  USD/P  to 
support  the  Secretary  and  USD/P  in  providing  guidance  for  and 
reviewing  contingency  planning  (what  the  military  calls  operations 
planning).  A  corollary  would  have  the  Chairman  submit  in  writing 
the  assessment  of  critical  deficiencies  and  strengths  identified 
during  operations  planning  that  is  required  by  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
Act.  The  small  OSD  office  could  review  the  assessment  and  the 
plans.  It  would  have  no  directive  authority,  but  could  provide 
the  Secretary  with  areas  to  discuss  when  the  Chairman  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  brief  the  Secretary  on  JCS  guidance  to  the 
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CINCs  (the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan),  on  key  operations 
plans,  and  on  the  Chairman's  overall  assessment  of  the  effects  of 
the  deficiencies  on  meeting  national  security  objectives.  This 
process  would  increase  the  attention  paid  by  top  level  civilians 
and  military  to  operations  planning,  improve  the  <  •  i  • 

leadership's  understanding  of  mill tar r  requirements  and  shortfalls 
(useful  for  future  employment  decisions  and  for  feedback  into 
force  development),  confirm  political-military  assumptions,  and 
improve  civilian  control  over  operations  planning.  Concerns 
about  the  sensitivity  of  the  plans  should  be  balanced  with  the 
recognition  that  nuclear  planning,  which  is  no  less  sensitive,  is 
reviewed  by  OSD. 

B.  Effective  Policy/Oversight.  This  second  group  of 
recommendations  is  intended  to  improve  defense  policymaking  by 
integrating  related  functions,  reducing  span  of  control, 
strengthening  the  organizational  structure,  and  gi  •<-*;  ng  v. r  cgemr -nt 
emphasis  to  oversight. 

RECOMMENDATION  5.  Establish  an  Under  Secret.:  f  o.c  .Cmsp 

(USD)  for  Personnel  Resources  who  would  have  thrir  c j , b c h_ na r <- 
ASPs,  one  each  for  Health  Affairs,  Reserve  Affairs .  and  Force 
Management  and  Personnel.  The  primary  purpose  would  be  i  Inte¬ 
grate  all  personnel-related  matters  at  a  level  below  the 
Secretary.  The  secondary  purpose  would  be  to  decrease  dv 
Secretary's  span  of  control. 

A  corollary  would  be  to  place  the  President  On formed  . 
vices  University  of  the  Health  Sciences  under  the  p:.  a..-  USD 

(Personnel  Resources)  and  to  have  the  Assistant  rc  r  .  ary 

of  Defense  (Intelligence  Oversight)  report  through  the  OeneraL 
Counsel.  Earlier  actions  and  these  three  proposals  would  reduce 
the  Secretary's  formal  span  of  control  to  seventeen  (S-e  Chapter 
IV  for  details.) 

This  integration  of  personnel-related  component  ;  •  .u  i  d  provide 

a  more  rational  basis  to  the  OSD  organizational  structure  and 
give  the  Secretary  the  option  of  using  a  small  management  team  to 
oversee  all  OSD’s  functional  responsibilities. 
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The  organizational  rationale  distinguishes  three  types 
of  staff,  as  shown  on  the  left  margin  of  Chart  ES-1 .  The  first 
type  is  a  "core  staff"  that  would  cover  all  substantive  areas  of 
OSD.  This  core  staff  would  consist  of  the  three  USDs,  one  each  for 
the  major  :  .  areas  of  policy,  equipment,  and  people.  At 

his  octree,  ;.>■?  Sac  rotary  could  use  these  three  as  a  core 
managemcn-  or  OSD.  Other  staff  could  be  consulted  as 

required.  The  Defense  Resources  and  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Boards  could  continue  as  forums  for  considering  a  range  of  views 
on  resource  and  acquisition  issues. 

While  other  options  are  available,  the  Study  Team  recommends 
dividing  the  remaining  staff  into  two  parts,  both  of  which  would 
support  the  Secretary.  The  first  would  be  a  "special  staff," 
consisting  of  the  General  Counsel,  Legislative  Affairs,  and 
Public  Affairs  These  three  are  similar  to  what  an  executive  in 
a  large  bus i rr-:ss  might  have;  they  are  the  three  oldest  functions 
(established  the  day  after  James  Forrestal  became  the  first  Secretary 
of  Defense),  and  they  serve,  in  effect,  as  a  personal  staff.  The 
second  would  be  an  "evaluation  and  control  staff"  consisting  of 
PA&E,  Comptroller,  Inspector  General,  and  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluatioi  .  To  assure  the  independence  of  their  evaluations, 
these  individuals  should  report  directly  to  the  Secretary. 

Adoption  of  this  concept  would  be  at  "no  cost,"  and  may  help 
people  both  inside  and  outside  DoD  better  understand  the  functions 
of  the  OSD  staff.  Particularly  important  is  that,  for  span  of 
control  discussions,  the  "core  staff"  is  what  demands  most  of  the 
Secretary  s  management  attention. 

Also  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  are  actions  to  be  considered  in 
the  future  After  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  changes  are  providing 
the  Secretary  with  meaningful  corporate  military  advice  on  cross- 
Service  issues,  consideration  should  be  given  to  moving  from  OSD 
to  the  Joint  Staff  portions  both  of  Net  Assessments  and  of  Military 
Manpower  and  Personnel  Policy. 

Finally,  Intelligence  and  Command,  Control,  and  Communications 
were  combined  under  an  ASD(c3l)  because  they  shared  common  systems 
and  technology.  The  expected  close  relationship  between  the  two 
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has  not  developed  and  the  combination  may  have  overemphasized 
equipment  acquisition  at  the  expense  of  attention  to  the  vital 
non-hardware  aspects  of  how  intelligence  should  be  used.  In  the 
past,  the  individual  heading  C^I  has  made  the  combination  work. 

If  DoD  is  unable  to  acquire  an  individual  with  similar  broad 
experience  in  both  the  and  Intelligence  areas,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  establishing  a  separate  ASD( Intelligence) . 

RECOMMENDATION  6.  Provide  management  emphasis  to  oversight 
by  stressing  that  the  OSD  role  consists  of  both  policymaking  and 
oversight  and  that  "he  who  makes  a  policy,  must  provide  oversight 
for  it."  While  recognizing  that  the  Military  Departments  are 
the  primary  overseers,  OSD  must  at  least  ensure  the  Departments 
are  conducting  effective  oversight. 

C.  Personnel  Areas.  The  third  group  deals  with  the 
personnel  issues  of  civilian  control  and  political  appointees. 

On  civilian  control,  the  Study  Team  concluded  the  concept 
is  universally  accepted,  the  Secretary’s  authority  is  unquestioned, 
and  there  is  sufficient  civilian  staff  at  the  highest  echelons  of 
OSD  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  exercise  of  civilian  control. 

The  top  twenty  officials  in  OSD  are  civilians  (e.g.,  Secretary, 
Deputy  Secretary,  Under  Secretaries,  Assistant  Secretaries,  etc.) 
and  of  the  top  270,  only  fourteen  are  military.  Our  interviewees 
were  unanimous  in  concluding  that  civilian  control  was  no  problem. 

A  related  concern,  OSD  review  of  contingency  plans,  is  covered  in 
recommendation  4. 

On  political  appointees,  the  study  team  supports  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  National  Academy  of  Public 
Administration  (NAPA)  in  "Leadership  in  Jeopardy:  The  Fraying  of 
the  Presidential  Appointments  System."  To  improve  DoD's  ability 
to  acquire  and  retain  top-quality  political  appointees,  a  sense 
of  urgency  should  be  given  to  the  following  recommendation  from 
the  President's  Commission  on  Defense  Management. 

RECOMMENDATION  7 :  Revise  the  statutes  both  on  the  "revolving 
door"  post-government  employment  prohibitions  and  on  divestiture 
rule  tax  consequences.  The  revolving  door  revision  should  eliminate 


the  across-the-board  interpretation  that  is  stopping  people  from 


accepting  top  jobs.  The  divestiture  rule  revision  should  defer 
the  tax  consequences  caused  by  the  sale  of  potential  conflict-of- 
interest  investments.  These  revisions  should  improve  recruitment 
of  political  appointees.  To  improve  retention,  the  Study  Team 
recommends  the  following. 

RECOMMENDATION  8:  Develop  a  bonus  system  for  Presidential 
Appointees  requiring  Senate  confirmation  (PAS),  which  is  based  on 
tenure  and  an  acceptable  level  of  performance,  and  ensure  more  use  of 
Senior  Executive  Service  (SES)  civilians  by  considering  SES  personnel 


for  PAS  and  Principal  Deputy  positions. 


Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTION 


I.  CONGRESSIONAL  MANDATE  AND  STUDY  ORGANIZATION.  The  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Reorganization  Act  of  1986 
(P.L.  99-433)  mandates  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  a 
"study  of  the  functions  and  organizations  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense"  (OSD)  to  "consider  whether  the  present 
allocation  of  functions  to,  and  organizational  structure  of,  the 
office  constitutes  the  most  effective,  efficient,  and  economical 
allocation  and  structure  of  the  office  to  assist  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  and  responsibilities." 

A  report  of  this  study  is  to  be  provided  to  Congress  by 
October  1,  1987,  along  with  the  reports  of  other  studies  on  this 
subject  also  mandated  by  P.L.  99-433.  Of  the  three  companion 
studies,  one  is  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
another  is  a  joint  study  by  the  Service  Secretaries,  and  the  third 
is  by  an  independent  contractor,  Arthur  Young  and  Company  and  The 
Hay  Group. 

The  Act  requires  a  review  of  factors  inhibiting  efficient  and 
effective  execution  of  the  functions  of  OSD  and  alternate 
allocations  of  authorities  and  functions.  It  also  requires  that, 
in  conducting  this  study,  the  Secretary  consider  specific  issues 
and  we  have  structured  the  study  to  ensure  that  each  is 
considered.  The  issues  fall  into  four  related  pairs. 

One  covers  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System 
( PPBS )  and  the  major  force  program  categories  of  the  Five  Year 
Defense  Program  ( FYDP ) .  This  pair  is  addressed  in  a  separate 
section  that  is  attached  as  Part  II  of  this  report.  The  analysis 
of  the  PPBS  and  FYDP  issues  was  conducted  by  the  Director,  Program 
Analysis  and  Evaluation,  working  closely  with  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller) . 
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The  first  pair  of  issues  in  Part  I  deals  with  force  planning. 
Chapter  II,  "planning  linkage.”  addresses  the  issue  of  ensuring 
that  force  development  and  contingency  planning  are  linked  to,  and 
derived  from,  national  security  strategy,  policies  and  objectives. 
Chapter  III,  "mission  integration."  addresses  both  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  establishing  offices  that  are  assigned  mission-oriented 
areas  of  responsibility  and  whether  the  present  OSD  organization 
inhibits  integration  of  the  Armed  Forces  along  mission  lines. 
Planning  linkage  and  mission  integration  are  closely  related  in 
that  the  major  national  security  objectives  of  the  planning  linkage 
issue  are  normally  seen  as  the  basis  for  the  "missions"  of  mission 
integration. 

The  second  pair  of  issues  are  "effective  policy"  (Chapter  IV) 
and  "oversight"  (Chapter  V).  "Effective  policy"  explores  whether 
the  present  organization  of  OSD  is  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
structure  for  the  initiation,  development,  and  articulation  of 
defense  policy.  Subsumed  within  the  broad  concerns  of  effective 
policy  are  five  sub-issues:  duplication  of  functions,  insufficient 
information,  insufficient  resources,  decentralization,  and  the 
Secretary’s  span  of  control.  The  chapter  on  improving  oversight 
in  policy  areas  not  addressed  by  PPBS  analyzes  the  means  by  which 
good  oversight  can  enhance  the  development  of  effective  policy. 

The  final  pair  of  issues  are  personnel-oriented.  Chapter  VI 
deals  with  "civilian  control"  and  Chapter  VII  addresses  " political 
appointees . "  Each  of  the  chapters  considers  inhibiting  factors  and 
alternate  allocations  for  its  issue  area. 

II.  STUDY  PROCESS.  A  Study  Team  of  eight  people,  one  for  each 
major  issue  (chapter),  plus  a  team  chief  and  a  historian,  was 
formed.  The  study  process  began  with  a  review  of  the  Act, 
previous  studies,  DoD  Directives,  and  relevant  literature. 

Specific  data  requested  by  the  Act  on  the  mix  of  civilian  and 
military  personnel  in  OSD  and  of  the  categories  and  numbers  of 
political  appointees  was  collected.  The  team  then  received 
briefings  on  each  major  OSD  organization  and  discussed  issue  areas 


with  the  head  of  the  organization  or  his  representatives.  We  also 
met  with  representatives  of  the  Military  Departments  and  the 
Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (OJCS). 

Extremely  useful  input  came  from  interviews  with  former 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  other  former  senior  civilian  and 
military  officials.  These  interviews  were  conducted  on  a  non¬ 
attribution  basis  and  provided  considerable  insight  and  ideas. 

The  names  of  those  interviewed  are  in  Appendix  F. 

To  assist  with  the  study,  we  obtained  issue-oriented 
background  support  from  two  non-DoD  sources.  First,  we 
commissioned  Dr.  Michael  G.  Hansen,  who  was  then  Director,  Key 
Executive  Program,  The  American  University,  and  who  is  now 
Director  of  The  Federal  Executive  Institute,  to  provide  five 
papers  on  pertinent  topics  in  management  theory  and  practice.  See 
Appendix  D  for  details.  Second,  we  hired  NETMAP  International, 
Inc.,  a  management  consulting  firm,  to  conduct  a  survey  of  key  DoD 
officials  and  prepare  computer-based  analyses  of  the  results.  See 
Appendix  E  for  details. 

III.  THE  SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DOD.  While  many  aspects  of 
DoD  are  like  those  of  a  business,  DoD  has  special  character istics 
that  make  it  unique. 

A.  Size  and  Complexity.  In  size  and  complexity,  DoD  is 
significantly  larger  than  any  business.  DoD  has  over  three 
million  employees.  In  addition,  there  are  approximately  one 
million  reservists  and  some  three  million  workers  in  defense 

■k 

industries.  In  comparison,  Dun  &  Bradstreet  ranks  General 

*  End  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1986  (September  30,  1986)  Personnel  strength 
was  as  follows: 

Military  (Active  Component)  2.2  million 

Civilian  (Direct  Hire)  1.0  million 

Selected  Reserve  1 . 1  million 

4.3  million 

Source:  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress  FY  88,  p.  332 
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Motors  as  the  largest  private  employer  in  1986,  with  about  660,000 
employees  and  Sears  as  the  second  largest,  with  450,000.  DoD’s  FY 
1987  budget  authority  is  $282  billion,  which  is  almost  three  times 
thy  sales  of  General  Motors,  the  company  with  the  largest  1986 
sales  volume  ($103  billion)  in  the  "Fortune  500"  listing  of  April, 
1987,  and  four  times  that  of  the  second  largest  company,  Exxon 
with  $70  million  in  sales. 

DoD  complexity  is  also  unique.  First,  DoD  participation  in 
developing  national  security  policy  is  complicated  by  the 
employment  of  diverse  means  (economic,  diplomatic,  military),  by 
involving  foreign  governments  and  alliances,  and  by  adversaries 
who  can  modify  their  actions  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Second,  DoD 
must  develop,  acquire,  and  maintain  equipment  and  material  ranging 
from  large  and  advanced  weapon  systems  to  ordinary  supplies  and 
services.  Third,  it  must  be  able  to  house,  feed,  and  clothe  large 
numbers  of  military  personnel;  move  them  rapidly  around  the  world; 
and  support  them  in  a  variety  of  field  environments.  Fourth,  and 
most  demanding  of  all,  it  must  be  prepared  to  fight.  The  use  of 
violence  distinguishes  the  military  profession  and  leads  to 
complications  that  range  from  its  own  system  of  military  justice 
to  the  basic  consideration  of  combat  effectiveness  as  well  as 
peacetime  efficiency.  Finally,  all  of  this  must  be  done  in  the 
light  of  public  scrutiny  and  legislation  unlike  that  of  any  business. 

B.  impact  of  DoD  Decisions.  Mistakes  in  business  can  destroy 
companies;  mistakes  in  domestic  policies  can  damage  individuals 
and  regions;  but  mistakes  in  national  security  policy  can  destroy 
nations  and  kill  millions  of  people.  In  the  nuclear  era,  the 
input  of  defense  decisions  are  starkly  different  from  those  of 
business  and  most  other  government  agencies. 

C.  The  Secretary’s  Constituencies.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  many  more  constituencies  than  does  a  business  executive.  His 
primary  client  is  the  President.  In  the  executive  branch,  the 
Secretary  is  the  President’s  principal  assistant  in  all  matters 
relating  to  DoD,  a  role  in  which  he  acts  both  as  advisor  to  the 
President  and  the  President’s  manager  of  DoD.  The  Secretary  also 
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is  a  member  of  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Cabinet.  Hr 
works  closely  with  the  State  Department,  both  in  developing 
foreign  policy  and  accomplishing  related  military  objectives.  Ht 
works  with  other  departments,  most  notably  Energy  (e.g.,  on 
nuclear  weapons).  Transportation  (Coast  Guard),  Justice  (drug 
enforcement)  and  Commerce  (technology  transfer).  He  also  has 
close  relations  with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (about 
half  the  federal  civilian  workforce  is  in  DoD). 

In  our  government  of  separated  powers.  Congress  is  a  primary 
constituency  of  the  Secretary.  He  and  his  subordinates  testify, 
submit  reports,  answer  queries,  and  maintain  contacts.  As  a 
senior  public  official  in  a  democracy,  the  Secretary  also  has  to 
be  responsive  to  the  "fourth  estate."  Like  Congress,  the  media 
can  help  identify  problems  and  carry  messages.  In  fact,  most 
Secretaries  reportedly  start  their  work  day  with  a  review  of  the 
news  media.  Defense  industry  is  another  client.  With  about 
15  million  contract  actions  annually,  worth  almost  $170  billion, 
the  Secretary  depends  on,  and  must  be  responsive  to,  defense 
industries.  As  a  senior  official  in  a  democracy,  his  ultimate 
constituency  is  the  people.  He  must  consider  the  public’s  views 
both  on  defense  programs  in  general  as  well  as  on  specific  areas 
like  recruiting  and  base-community  relations.  Finally,  the 
Secretary’s  foreign  constituencies  are  almost  a  microcosm  of  his 
domestic  ones.  Besides  the  formal  biannual  NATO  Defense  Minister1 
meetings,  he  has  numerous  bilateral  and  group  meetings  with  forei  y. 
officials,  industry  representatives,  and  media.  When  speaking  to 
the  media  in  Washington,  he  has  to  consider  potential  reactions  in 
Paris  and  Panama  as  well  in  Peoria. 

In  addition,  he  has  several  internal  constituencies.  These 
primarily  include  the  Military  Departments  who  organize,  train,  and 
equip  the  forces  and  the  combatant  Commanders  in  Chief  (CINCs)  who 
employ  the  forces.  Others  include  the  Chairman  and  the  Joint 
Staff,  the  Defense  Agencies  and  Field  Activities,  and  the  OSD 
staff  itself. 
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In  summary,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  multiple  constit¬ 
uencies.  Each  constituency  has  different  demands  and  OSD  is 
organized  to  try  to  meet  them  all.  In  studying  OSD,  one  must 
evaluate  OSD's  effectiveness  vis-a-vis  all  the  constituencies. 

IV.  BASIC  PRINCIPLES.  As  the  study  progressed,  four  principles 
evolved  and  were  reinforced  as  our  research  continued. 

A.  Management  Flexibility.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
have  the  maximum  flexibility  to  organize  his  office  to  match  his 
goals  and  management  style.  This  is  important  for  effective 
peacetime  management,  but  even  more  so  to  be  prepared  for  war.  If 
Congress  believes  certain  organizational  change  must  be  legislated 
to  solve  a  specific  problem,  it  should  include  a  "sunset  clause" 
to  remove  the  statutory  basis  at  some  future  date. 

B.  Give  Recent  Changes  a  Chance.  There  have  been 
significant  recent  organizational  changes  in  OSD,  some  statutory 
and  some  administrative.  They  will  take  time  to  implement  and 
shake  down.  Fundamentally  a  "culture"  is  being  changed,  and  even 
after  the  new  organizations  and  processes  are  in  place,  it  may 
take  several  cycles  of  the  processes  for  them  to  live  up  to 
expectations.  In  this  light  we  did  not  recommend  changes  in  the 
acquisition  area  and  only  minor  changes  on  the  issue  of  insuring 
linkage  between  national  security  objectives,  strategy,  and  policy 
on  the  one  hand  and  DoD  force  development  and  force  employment  on 
the  other. 

C.  Evolutionary  Change.  Since  change  causes  turbulence  and 
the  "law  of  unexpected  consequences"  is  universal,  the  Study  Team 
prefers  evolutionary  change. 

D.  Change  at  Transition  Between  Administrations.  Because 
of  potential  turbulence  and  unexpected  consequences,  we  believe 
that  many  of  our  recommendations  would  best  be  implemented  during 
the  transition  between  administrations.  This  is  especially  true 

of  changes  that  affect  the  jobs  of  senior  leaders  who  are  political 
appointees.  We  hope  this  report  will  be  useful  for  the  transition 
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team  of  the  next  administration.  Also  the  timing  will  be  right  in 
those  cases  where  legislative  support  is  required. 
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CHAPTER  II 


PLANNING  LINKAGE 

I.  GOLDWATER-NICHOLS  POD  REORGANIZATION  ACT  ISSUE. 

"Whether  the  present  organization  of  the  Office  [of  the 

Secretary  of  Defense]  ensures  that  strategic  planning  and 
contingency  planning  are  linked  to,  and  derived  from,  national 
security  strategy,  policies,  and  objectives;"  (P.L.  9y-433, 

Sec  109(d)(1)(C)) 

In  addition  to  organization,  the  Study  Team  found  two  other  impor¬ 
tant  determinants  of  the  linkages  between  Presidential  national 
security  direction  and  planning  in  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) : 
(1)  the  planning  processes,  and  (2)  management  techniques  of  senior 
civilian  and  military  personnel.  This  chapter  examines  these 
factors,  the  extent  that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(OSD)  and  the  Joint  Staff  cooperate  and  coordinate  on  planning, 
and  OSD's  role  and  functions  in  military  contingency  planning. 

II.  OVERVIEW  OF  PLANNING.  Theoretically,  planning  to  assure 
national  security  is  a  simple  process.  The  President,  assisted  by 
the  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  and  its  staff,  establishes 
objectives,  policies,  and  strategies.  The  Department  of  State 
(State) ,  DoD,  and  other  departments  and  agencies  implement  this 
NSC  guidance  by  developing  supporting  objectives,  policies  and 
strategies.  In  DoD,  the  Secretary,  assisted  by  his  staff,  provides 
direction  to  his  line  managers,  the  Service  Secretaries,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Directors  of  the  Defense 
Agencies,  who  carry  out  the  guidance.  The  linkages  between 
planning  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  OSD-,  and  Military  Depart¬ 
ments  are  a  function  of  the  effectiveness  of  each  organization's 
internal  planning  process,  and  the  extent  of  oversight  exercised 

by  the  senior  organization. 
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Planning  that  affects,  or  is  conducted  by,  DoD  can  be  grouped 
into  two  categories:  national  security  and  defense  planning 
(Chart  11-1 )  .  National  security  planning  involves  the  NSC,  State, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  DoD,  and  other  agencies,  each 
with  its  own  internal  supporting  system.  Defense  planning  includes 
all  planning  activities  within  DoD  that  support  national  security 
planning.  There  are  three  major  types  of  defense  planning:  defense 
policy,  force  development,  and  force  employment  planning. 

Defense  policy  planning  is  the  cornerstone  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  efforts  to  link  its  planning  to  national  security  planning. 

It  also  provides  direction  to  the  remaining  types  of  planning 
which  fulfill  DoD's  fundamental  responsibilities  for:  (1)  develop¬ 
ment  (and  maintenance)  of  forces  and  capabilities,  and  (2)  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  forces  and  capabilities  when  required.  In  its 
application,  planning  is  much  more  complicated  than  theory 
indicates.  (A  summary  of  these  processes  is  at  Appendix  B.) 

III.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  PLANNING.  This  complex  activity  identifies 
national  interests,  objectives,  policies,  and  strategies  and 
integrates  foreign,  defense,  and  economic  policies.  It  is  a 
government-wide,  cooperative  process,  managed  by  the  NSC  staff,  that 
periodically  reviews,  analyzes,  and  coordinates  national  policies 
and  strategies.  The  primary  decisionmaker  is  the  President,  who  is 
advised  and  assisted  by  the  statutory  members  and  invited  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  NSC,  the  NSC  staff,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  the  Director,  CIA.  Presidential  decisions  are  promul¬ 
gated  in  documents  currently  called  National  Security  Decision 
Directives  (NSDDs)  that  provide  guidance  to  the  Departments  for 
executing  their  national  security  responsibilities. 

National  security  planning  is  performed  in  a  flexible,  semi- 
structured  process  that  relies  on  direct',  personal  participation 
of  the  NSC’s  members,  with  appropriate  staff  support,  to  include 
interdepartmental  committees.  This  environment  encourages  the 
presentation  of  opposing  views  and  frank  advice  to  the  President 
by  minimizing  the  use  of  institutional  positions.  However,  it 
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does  place  a  burden  on  Che  department/agency  heads  Co  disseminate 
nacional  securicy  guidance  because  the  NSDDs  receive  limited 
distribution.  National  security  planning  provides  the  basis  for 
all  defense  planning. 

IV.  DEFENSE  PLANNING.  Periodic  reviews  of  national  security  and 
defense  policies  are  ensured  by  established  and  well-defined 
systems  using  three  main  subtypes  of  defense  planning:  defense 
policy  planning,  force  development  planning,  and  force  employment 
planning.  Over  the  years  OSD  has  become  more  involved  in  planning 
by  increasing  the  number  of  senior  executives  and  staff  involved 
in  these  efforts.  Comments  from  present  and  former  members  of  OSD 
indicate  that  cooperation  and  coordination  between  OSD  and  the 
Joint  Staff  are  good  at  the  senior  level.  At  the  staff  level, 
cooperation  was  thought  to  be  good,  except  for  the  preparation  of 
detailed  operations  plans.  There  was  some  concern  that  both  OSD 
and  the  Joint  Staff  minimized  coordination  to  avoid  compromising. 

A.  Defense  Policy  Planning.  This  type  of  planning  uses  the 
NSDDs  to  develop  broad  concepts  to  support  foreign  policy,  meet 
U.S.  commitments,  and  guide  other  DoD  planning.  There  are  two 
forms  of  policy  planning.  The  first  formulates  objectives, 
policies,  and  strategies  to  counter  threats  to  U.S.  interests,  and 
guides  force  development  planning  and  the  allocation  of  resources. 
It  is  conducted  in  DoD's  principal  management  process,  the 
Planning,  Programming,  and  budgeting  System  (PPBS) .  The  results 
of  these  formal  efforts  are  documented  in  Part  1  of  the  Defense 
Guidance  (DG),  which  is  a  statement  of  the  Department's  plcn  for 
the  future.  This  planning  is  conducted  on  a  periodic,  scheduled 
basis,  and  its  output  is  reviewed  by  top  management.  It  overlaps, 
or  affects,  all  other  forms  of  planning,  as  well  as  negotiations 
and  security  assistance  policies. 

The  second  form  of  defense  policy  planning  is  conducted  out¬ 
side  the  PPBS  through  the  personal  interaction  of  DoD's  leaders 
with  the  President,  members  of  the  NSC,  other  senior  leaders  in 
DoD,  and  the  leadership  of  our  friends  and  allies.  It  is  done  on 
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an  issue-by-issue  basis  and  focuses  on  political-military  affairs 
affecting  nuclear  and  regional  matters  or  international  negotia¬ 
tions.  It  is  flexible  and  responsive  to  international  and  domestic 
condi t ions . 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  (USD/P)  has  the 
dominant  role  in  DoD  for  defense  policy  planning,  although  most 
offices  in  OSD  develop  policies. 

B.  Force  Development  Planning.  Force  development  planning 
is  the  primary  form  of  planning  in  DoD  in  peacetime  and  involves 
most  OSD  offices,  as  well  as  the  Military  Departments  and  the 
Joint  Staff.  Its  purpose  is  to  translate  national  security  and 
defense  policies  into  direction  for  the  development  of  new,  and 
the  improvement  of  existing,  forces  and  capabilities.  Sometimes 
called  objectives  or  requirements  planning,  it  is  designed  to 
encourage  a  competition  of  ideas.  It  uses  the  outputs  from 
national  security  and  defense  policy  planning  and  provides  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  DG  for  the  allocation  of  resources  to  the  Military 
Departments  and  Defense  Agencies. 

The  primary  mechanism  for  this  planning  is  the  planning  phase 
of  the  PPBS .  This  formal,  highly  structured  process  establishes 
requirements  and  objectives,  develops  guidance,  allocates 
resources,  refines  cost  and  manpower  data,  and  prepares  budget 
requests.  It  ensures  a  periodic  review  of  national  security  and 
defense  guidance.  Currently,  the  PPBS  is  being  revised  to  include 
an  implementation  review  to  evaluate  how  well  the  Military 
Departments  and  Defense  Agencies  have  met  their  objectives.  The 
Secretary  uses  the  Defense  Resources  Board  (DRB)  to  develop  and 
review  the  DG.  USD/P  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  DRB  for 
the  planning  phase  and  coordinates  preparation  of  the  DG.  The 
planning  process. is  supervised  by  the  DG  Steering  Group  that  is 
chaired  by  the  USD/P. 

The  role  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Joint  Staff  in  this  planning 
process  is  important.  They  participate  through  the  Joint  Strategic 
Planning  System  (JSPS)  by  developing  a  recommended  military 
strategy  and  corresponding  force  requirements,  advising  on  joint 


capabilities  and  changes  to  the  DG ,  assessing  Military  Department 
capabilities  and  proposed  allocation  of  resources,  and  guiding 
planning  for  the  employment  of  existing  forces. 

In  the  past,  the  JSPS  had  little  influence  on  OSD  planning 
efforts,  except  for  the  national  military  strategy,  which  was 
included  in  the  DG.  The  most  often  cited  reasons  for  this  have 
been  its  focus  on  meeting  the  threat  without  regard  to  resource 
availability  and  its  failure  to  make  the  tough  inter-Service  trade¬ 
offs  and  provide  a  joint  perspective  on  the  integration  of  global 
capabilities  because  of  pressure  for  consensus.  The  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act  gives  the  Chairman  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
these  difficult  issues.  Although  he  is  moving  ahead  with  the 
necessary  changes,  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  can  be  fully 
implemented  and  evaluated. 

There  is  a  wide  spread  belief  that  the  force  development 
planning  function  is  not  sufficiently  effective,  does  not 
adequately  influence  the  resource  allocation  process,  and  is  not 
well  linked  to  national  security  policies.  The  Study  Team  has 
examined  these  issues  and  found  three  principal  causes.  These 
causes,  which  are  partially  substantive  and  partly  perceptual,  are 
discussed  below,  along  with  a  proposed  means  of  countering  each. 

1.  Diffused  OSD  Planning  Responsibilities.  Although 
most  offices  in  OSD  develop  policies,  the  USD/P  is  responsible  for 
integrating  DoD  plans  and  policies  with  overall  national  security 
objectives.  As  such,  he  is  the  lead  official  for  policy  planning 
in  OSD,  a  responsibility  which  he  exercises,  in  part,  by  serving 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  DRB  during  the  planning  phase  of  the 
PPBS  and  by  chairing  the  DG  Steering  Group  that  coordinates 
preparation  of  the  DG.  Although  the  USD/P  has  a  staff  that  assists 
him  with  the  DG ,  there  is  no  office  in  OSD  that  is  assigned  respon¬ 
sibility  for  centralized  planning.  As  a  result,  the  Secretary  and 
the  USD/P,  at  times,  must  personally  integrate  policies  and 
priorities.  Furthermore,  the  USD/P  does  not  nave  an  office 
assigned  to  support  him  in  force  development  planning  by  analyzing 
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requirements  and  objectives  identified  by  the  Chairman  ot  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Commanders  in  Chief  (CINCs)  of  the 
combatant  commands,  and  the  Military  Departments;  examining  cross- 
Service  capabilities  and  trade-offs;  formulating  and  integrating 
global  policies  and  plans;  and  overseeing  the  implementation  ot 
approved  policies. 

Because  most  offices  in  OSD  have  policy  responsibilities,  it 
is  not  possible  for  any  one  of  them  to  conduct  all  planning. 

Unless  there  is  a  single  policy  planning  staff  in  OSD  to  propose 
macro,  Secretarial- level  defense  policies  and  to  integrate  staff- 
developed  policies  and  priorities  for  force  development,  planning 
will  remain  decentralized  and  somewhat  disjointed.  This  lack  of 
an  organizational  focal  point  hinders  policy  development  and  could 
result  in  increased  program  instability  during  a  period  of 
declining  budgets.  Without  a  global  policy  planning  staff  for 
development  of  constrained  trade-offs  and  priorities,  and  the 
objective  analysis  of  policies,  there  is  no  office  to  assist  the 
USD/P  in  assuring  an  adequate  linkage  between  national  security 
and  defense  planning. 

The  Study  Team  believes  that  the  effectiveness  and  influence 
of  OSD's  force  development  planning  and  the  integration  of  plans 
and  programs  can  be  improved  by  creating  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy  Planning  (DUSD(PP))  and  establishing  under 
his  cognizance  an  office  capable  of  developing  comprehensive 
political-military  and  force  planning  policies,  as  recommended  in 
a  study  conducted  by  Paul  Ignatius  in  1978. 1  The  DUSD(PP)  would 
formulate  and  integrate  defense  and  force  development  policies, 
priorities,  and  plans  and  would  be  responsible  to  the  USD/P  for 
independent  and  objective  analysis  of  national  security,  defense, 
and  force  development  planning  issues.  He  would  integrate  diver¬ 
gent  views  and  evaluate  competing  proposals  for  presentation  to 
the  DoD  management  committees  and  decisionmakers  in  the  planning 


*Similar  positions  existed  in  the  1960 ' s  and  1970's. 
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phase  of  the  PPBS.  With  the  assistance  of  USD's  resource  managers, 
he  wouid  ensure  fiscally  responsible  planning  and  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  major  resource  shortfalls  early  in  a  cycle.  The  DUSD's 
role  would  also  include  oversight  of  DoD-wide  planning  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  DoD  participation  in  NSC  activities.  He  would  integrate 
all  defense  and  force  development  policies  and  oversee  Service 
compliance  with  them.  He  also  would  integrate  policies  prepared 
by  the  acquisition,  manpower,  reserve,  and  health  affairs  offices 
into  cohesive,  affordable,  guidance  for  the  Military  Departments. 

The  DUSD(PP)  could  be  organized  around  the  existing  DUSD 
(Planning  and  Resources).  In  addition  to  the  present  directorate 
that  maintains  custody  of  PPBS  planning,  new  directorates  would 
be  responsible  for  policy  planning,  resources  analysis  to  support 
the  USD/P  in  the  program  and  budget  phases,  and  the  contingency 
plans  review  discussed  later  in  this  chapter.  Ideally,  these 
offices  would  be  staffed  with  analysts  who  possess  quantitative 
skills.  The  DUSD's  most  important  role  would  be  to  discipline 
planning  and  ensure  that  planning  disciplines  programming  and 
budgeting. 

The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs  and  International  Security  Policy  would  retain 
an  ability  for  internal  planning,  but  the  DUSD(PP)  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  unifying  these  efforts  as  the  "lead  official"  in  order 
to  improve  the  integration  of  forces  and  capabilities. 

2.  Fiscally  Constrained  Planning.  Another  frequently 
expressed  concern  was  that  vague,  ambiguous,  and  unconstrained 
national  security  and  defense  objectives,  policies,  strategies, 
and  guidance  result  in  a  lack  of  emphasis  on  fiscally  constrained 
planning  in  OSD.  Although  mentioned  by  a  number  of  middle 
managers,  most  interviewees  thought  that  vague  policies  do  not 
cause  this  lack  of  fiscal  reality.  General  strategic  and  policy 
guidance  may  hinder  centralized  planning  by  giving  subordinates 
too  much  flexibility,  but  it  seems  useful  to  encourage  initiative 
and  creativity.  If  combined  with  useful  priorities,  good  oversight, 
and  full  accountability,  general  guidance  should  not  result  in 
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confusion.  But  when  the  decision  is  made,  discipline  becomes 
essential . 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  top-level  national  security 
planning  should  emphasize  what  is  best  for  national  security  and 
not  what  is  affordable;  be  relatively  unconstrained  and  encourage 
the  examination  of  many  alternatives;  and  provide  priorities  to 
ensure  integration  of  every  element  of  national  power  (political- 
diplomatic,  economic,  psycho- social ,  military,  intelligence,  and 
national  will).  Its  tie  to  fiscal  reality  should  be  through  the 
creation  of  unambiguous  priorities  to  guide  force  development. 

OSD  is  and  should  be  the  point  where  national  security  and 
defense  planning  are  linked.  To  do  this,  OSD  must  look  at  both 
what  is  required  and  what  is  affordable.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
must  be  able  to  inform  the  President  on  what  force  levels  and 
capabilities  are  needed  to  protect  and  achieve  U.S.  interests  and 
objectives.  He  also  must  be  able  to  make  informed  judgments  on 
what  forces  and  capabilities  the  nation  can  do  without  and  what 
risks  to  accept  because  of  budget  limitations. 

Unrealistic  fiscal  planning  results  from  the  setting  of 
inflated  fiscal  projections  early  in  the  process,  and  a 
planning  process  that  does  not  provide  affordable  force  develop¬ 
ment  objectives.  The  PPBS  planning  phase  assesses  each  objective 
in  the  DG  in  terms  of  inputs  and  costs  to  see  if  more  resources 
are  required.  This  often  is  a  subjective  evaluation  because  a 
cost  estimate  of  unquantif iable  objectives  is  not  possible. 
Further,  there  is  no  functioning  methodology  for  costing  the 
entire  set  of  DG  objectives  in  the  time  available  for  this 
analysis.  As  a  result,  realistic  affordability  limits  are  not 
applied  to  these  objectives  in  planning,  but  instead  are  set 
during  programming  and  budgeting.  Since  the  DG  calls  for  more 
programs  than  can  be  funded,  planning  resolves  few  major  trade-off 
questions. 

The  Study  Team  believes  that  to  increase  the  influence  of 
planning  on  programming,  the  OSD  planning  process  must  place 
greater  emphasis  on  fiscal  constraints.  This  can  be  accomplished 
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by  revising  this  process  to  ensure  the  complete  set  of  DG  midterm 
objectives  are  within  the  predetermined  fiscal  limits  identified 
early  in  the  process  by  the  President.  Requiring  defense  planning 
and  programming  to  work  within  the  same  fiscal  envelope  could  mean 
a  major  improvement  in  Military  Department  program  stability.  It 
would  also  require  that  some  of  the  difficult  priority  choices  be 
made  in  the  planning  phase,  rather  than  being  deferred  to  the  over¬ 
worked  Program  Review  of  the  Service  Program  Objective  Memorandums 
(POMs).  Cost  estimates  should  be  made  for  every  midterm  objective 
as  a  condition  for  retention  in  the  DG.  This  estimate  could  be 
based  on  a  methodology  under  development  by  USD/P  that  relates 
Service  and  Defense  Agency  "program  elements"  to  specific  midterm 
objectives,  on  Service  and  Defense  Agency  staff  estimates,  or  on  a 
computer  estimation  of  costs. 

Other  improvements  might  include  appointing  senior  OSD  offici¬ 
als  with  strong  planning  skills  and  interests  (see  Chapter  VII) 
and  strengthening  mission  proponent  offices  involved  in  planning 
(see  Chapter  III). 

3.  Misunderstood  Planning  Process.  There  appears  to  be  a 
general  lack  of  understanding  of  DoD  planning  concepts,  definitions 
and  processes,  and  their  utility.  The  area  most  misunderstood 
concerns  how  defense  programs  and  budgets  are  linked  to  U.S. 
interests,  objectives,  and  strategies.  This  linkage  is  not  readily 
apparent  because  most  forces  and  capabilities  are  designed  for  use 
in  a  number  of  regions  and  against  a  wide  range  of  threats  to  keep 
resource  requirements  at  a  reasonable  level.  Only  major  changes 
in  strategy,  such  as  assuming  there  will  not  be  a  war  in  Europe 
and  instead  focusing  on  low-intensity  conflict,  would  significantly 
alter  the  forces  required  by  the  CINCs.  Further,  the  basic  U.S. 
strategy  has  remained  largely  intact  since  the  1950' s  and  60's  when 
the  national  security  debates  created  the  existing  forces  which 
have  merely  been  improved  in  subsequent  years. 

However,  the  linkages  exist  and  they  can  be  explained  system- 
ically.  The  PPBS  is  a  logical  problem  solving  process  that 
periodically  reviews  this  linkage  and  proposes  changes  to  national 
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objectives,  policies,  and  strategies  that  are  considered  by  the 
NSC.  In  the  process,  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  identi¬ 
fies  force  requirements  and  reviews  the  linkage.  Then,  with 
Service  assistance,  OSD  evaluates  the  linkage  and  develops  defense 
objectives  to  support  national  policy.  The  USD/P  is  the  focal 
point  for  ensuring  that  defense  policies  and  objectives  are  linked 
to  national  policies  and  within  fiscal  constraints  established  by 
the  President  through  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  utility  of  unconstrained  planning  is  also  not  well  under¬ 
stood.  Unconstrained  planning  is  primarily  a  starting  point  for 
setting  constrained  force  objectives  and  a  benchmark  for  compari- 
sion  to  existing  capabilities.  But  if  not  used  with  constrained 
planning,  it  is  of  little  utility.  Planners  must  know  force 
requirements,  such  as  how  many  and  what  type  of  tactical  fighter 
wings  are  needed  to  deny  the  Soviets  their  objectives  early  in  a 
war,  before  they  can  accurately  decide  what  capabilities  to  fund  or 
disestablish  in  the  next  Five  Year  Defense  Program  (FYDP). 

One  reason  for  the  current  lack  of  understanding  is  the 
security  classification  of  defense  matters  which  precludes  public 
explanation  of  some  things.  Further,  although  DoD  has  tried  to 
articulate  its  case,  these  efforts  often  have  been  hindered  by  the 
use  of  professional  jargon  instead  of  simple  language. 

The  Study  Team  believes  the  lack  of  understanding  regarding 
DoD  planning  could  be  changed  by  initiating  an  educational  effort 
to  explain  the  Defense  planning  process  and  how  it  relates  to 
overall  national  security  planning.  Such  an  effort  could  include 
the  following  initiatives. 

o  Devoting  a  major  section  in  the  next  Annual  Report  to 
Congress  to  a  discussion  of  planning  in  DoD  and  the  recent  changes 
to  the  processes. 

o  Including,  as  part  of  the  National  Security  Strategy 
Report  to  Congress  required  by  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  a 
comprehensive,  detailed,  and  classified  paper  that  ties  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  programs  and  budgets  to  national  security  objectives, 
policies,  and  strategies.  Developed  by  a  small  group  of  policy 
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Currently,  OSD  does  not  develop  specific  written  policy 
guidance  to  guide  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  CINCs  in 
contingency  planning,  although  it  did  in  the  late  1970s. 2  As  a 
result,  military  officers  must  develop  political-military  and 
economic  objectives,  assumptions,  and  guidelines  that  many  believe 
are  more  appropriately  prepared  by  civilian  authorities.  Although 
the  DG  provides  some  employment  guidance,  it  is  too  general  to 
provide  useful  parameters  for  contingency  planning,  and  is  oriented 
principally  toward  resource  allocation.  As  a  result,  the  only 
specific  top-level  direction  for  this  planning  comes  from  the 
Secretary  and  selected  NSDDs. 

Review  of  contingency  plans  is  accomplished  by  Joint  Staff 
briefings  to  the  Secretary  and  USD/P.  Since  the  plans  are  very 
detailed,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Secretary  and  the  USD/P  to 
review  them  personally,  even  though  they  have  complete  access  to 
JOPS  if  they  desire.  Unlike  nuclear  planning,  where  the  OSD  staff 
is  involved,*  the  Secretary's  civilian  advisors  do  not  review  the 
CINC's  contingency  plans.  They,  therefore,  cannot  provide  him 
with  an  independent  analysis  and  assurance  that  the  plans  provide 
politically  realistic  actions  for  the  President  (including  adequate 
consideration  of  non-lethal  options).  This  lack  of  involvement 
also  limits  OSD's  ability  to  assist  the  NSC  in  national  level 
activities  similar  to  the  1973-75  Contingency  Planning  Working 
Group  (CPWG).^  The  reason  cited  most  often  for  limiting  OSD 
access  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  USD/P  is  the  protection  of 
sensitive  information  that,  if  leaked,  could  risk  the  lives  of 
military  personnel  or  embarrass  allies.  Such  information  includes 
where  units  are  to  deploy,  when  these  units  would  begin  and  end 
transit,  and  which  countries  might  provide  forces  or  support. 

This  is  a  valid  concern,  as  with  the  no  less  sensitive  nuclear 


*0SD  has  been  involved  in  nuclear  planning  and  the  preparation  of 
the  Nuclear  Weapons  Employment  Plan  since  the  1960's.  Performed 
with  the  Joint  Staff,  this  work  has  gone  on  quietly  and  with 
excellent  security. 
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plans,  and  one  that  must  be  accommodated.  But,  it  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  deprive  the  Secretary  of  the  staff  support  necessary  to 
review  contingency  plans  effectively,  particularly  their  political- 
military  aspects,  and  exercise  appropriate  civilian  control  over 
them . 

The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  directs  that  USD’s  role  in  contin¬ 
gency  planning  be  one  of  policy  development  (guidance)  and  over¬ 
sight  (plan  review).  Meeting  the  law's  requirements  necessitates 
increased  USD  participation  in  non-nuclear  contingency  or  delib¬ 
erate  operations  planning  to  a  level  comparable  to  that  tor 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  employment.  This  need  "to  increase 
attention  to  the  formulation  of  strategy  and  to  contingency 
planning"  was  the  basis  for  directing  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Chairman  and  with  the  President's  approval, 
to  "provide  annually  to  the  Chairman  written  policy  guidance  for 
the  preparation  and  review  of  contingency  plans."  This  is  to 
include  guidance  "on  the  specific  force  levels  and  specific 
supporting  resource  levels  projected  to  be  available  for  the 
period  of  time  for  which  the  plans  are  to  be  effective."  The 
Act  also  directs  the  USD/P  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  preparing 
this  guidance  and  in  reviewing  the  plans.  It  requires  the 
Chairman,  in  addition  to  conforming  to  the  guidance,  to  advise 
the  Secretary  on  the  "critical  deficiencies  and  strengths  in 
force  capabilities  (including  manpower,  logistic,  and  mobility 
support)  identified  during  the  preparation  and  review  of  contin¬ 
gency  plans  and  assessing  the  effect  of  such  deficiencies  and 
strengths  on  meeting  national  security  objectives  and  policy 
and  on  strategic  plans."  Congressional  staff  members  have 
indicated  that  the  intent  of  the  law  was  to  obtain  USD  staff 
participation. 

Progress  on  the  implementation  of  these  provisions  of  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act  has  been  slow  to  date.  The  Study  Team 
believes  that  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  matter 
and  recommends  that  a  permanent  USD  office  be  established  to 
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support  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  guiding  and  overseeing 
contingency  planning.  This  proposal  builds  on  recommendations 
contained  in  previous  studies,  most  notably  the  Steadman  Report, 
which  called  for  "at  least  an  annual  review  by  the  Secretary  and 
selected  key  assistants  of  the  principal  military  plans  to  assure 
that  their  political  assumptions  are  consistent  with  national 
security  policy;"^  Dr.  Harold  Brown's  suggestion  that  "a  small 
operational  staff  to  review  the  adequacy  of  military  contingency 
plans"  is  needed  by  the  Secretary  ;5  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff  recommendation  for  "an  OSD  office,.  .  .  of  civilian 
officials  and  military  officers,  to  review  contingency  plans. "6 

Consisting  of  a  small  staff,  this  contingency  planning  office 
would  report  to  the  Secretary  through  the  USD/P,  and  if  desired, 
could  be  placed  under  the  DUSD(PP)  previously  recommended  for 
establishment.  Ideally,  it  would  have  a  civilian  chief  and  a 
military  deputy  with  one  or  two  military  and  one  or  two  civilian 
assistants.  The  uniformed  personnel  would  have  joint  operations 
planning  experience  and  a  background  in  political-military  affairs. 
The  civilians  would  have  broad  experience  in  national  security  and 
defense  planning,  political-military  affairs,  and  crisis/operations 
coordination . 

This  office  would  support  the  Secretary  and  USD/P  in  contin¬ 
gency  planning  matters,  but  would  not  have  directive  authority. 

It  would  be  responsible  for  preparing  the  Secretary's  contingency 
planning  guidance,  analyzing  the  political-military  aspects  of 
contingency  plans,  and  preparing  the  Secretary  and  the  USD/P  for 
contingency  plans  briefings.  The  Study  Team  believes  that  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  office  would  not  only  improve  the  review  of 
political-military  factors  in  military  plans,  it  would  also  give 
the  civilian  leadership  a  better  understanding  of  the  requirements 
for  contingencies  (e.g.,  force  levels  and  facilities  access),  the 
limitations  of  U.S.  capabilities  (e.g.,  logistical  support  and 
over- the-shore  off-loading),  and  the  need  for  flexible  contingency 
plans.  It  also  could  encourage  a  richer  choice  of  politically 
acceptable  non-military  and  non-lethal  options. 
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Military  concerns  regarding  the  security  of  plans  and 
civilian  staff  interface  in  strictly  military  matters  could  be 
alleviated  through  the  selection  of  a  well-rounded  analytical 
staff  and  the  development  of  appropriate  operating  procedures. 

To  further  safeguard  sensitive  information,  JCS  planning  documents 
and  plans  could  be  compar tmented  based  on  the  intended  audience. 

One  part  could  include  information  needing  review  by  the  Secretary, 
the  USD/F,  and  the  OSD  staff,  such  as  defense  policy  and  strategy, 
regional  and  global  priorities,  political-military  objectives  and 
assumptions,  rules  of  engagement,  and  major  force  allocations. 

Other  parts  would  contain  information  important  to  the  CINCs  and 
Services  and  be  given  only  to  the  Secretary,  the  USD/P,  and  the 
proposed  OSD  contingency  planning  office. 

A  corollary  to  this  proposal,  that  would  significantly  assist 
the  ability  of  the  OSD  staff  to  support  the  Secretary,  would  be  to 
require  that  the  advice  provided  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  deficiencies  and  strengths  of  contin¬ 
gency  plans,  as  directed  by  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  be  provided 
in  written  form.  This  classified,  written  report  would  then  be 
reviewed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  forwarded  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  with  comments  or  dissenting  views  of  each  Chief.  It  would 
receive  limited  distribution  and  contain  a  summary  of  the  plan 
(threat,  assumptions,  missions,  and  major  forces  allocated),  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  identified  capability  and  resource 
shortfalls,  an  analysis  of  the  critical  political-military  assump¬ 
tions  that  could  affect  its  execution,  and  an  assessment  of  its 
effect  on  global  capabilities.  This  report  should  be  submitted 
before  contingency  plans  are  briefed  to  the  Secretary.  This 
procedure  would  improve  civilian  understanding  of  U.S.  limitations 
and  shortfalls  in  military  capability  and  better  prepare  them  for 
dealing  with  policy  questions  in  a  crisis.  Additionally,  it  would 
provide  feedback  to  the  PPBS  on  shortfalls  for  use  in  resource 
allocation,  further  increasing  the  CINC's  influence  on  programming 
and  budgeting. 
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2.  Crisis  Management  Planning.  This  category  of  force 
employment  planning  occurs  during  a  crisis  and,  therefore,  is 
time-sensitive.  Although  done  in  a  structured  process,  it  is 
more  flexible  than  deliberate  planning  and  is  characterized  by 
the  full,  personal  participation  of  the  civilian  leadership  with 
the  support  of  the  OSD  staff.  Both  OSD  and  the  Joint  Staff  have 
mechanisms  for  handling  crises.  The  OSD  Crisis  Management  System, 
is  focused  on  an  OSD  Crisis  Management  Center,  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  coordination  within  OSD  and  between  it,  the  Joint  Staff,  the 
rest  of  DoD,  and  the  Executive  Branch.  Military  crisis  planning 
is  handled  through  the  Joint  Staff  Crisis  Action  System,  a  part  of 
JOPS  that  evaluates  possible  courses  of  action  in  time-sensitive 
situations.  The  focus  for  this  is  the  National  Military  Command 
Center.  This  is  a  responsive  process  that  assists  the  President 
in  deciding  on  a  preferred  course  of  action  and  translates  this 
decision  into  an  operations  order.  The  NSC,  other  Executive 
Branch  departments,  and  all  organizations  in  DoD  participate 
in  this  process.  These  arrangements  work  well  and  do  not  require 
change  at  this  time. 

VI.  CONCLUSIONS .  Based  on  its  interviews  and  research,  the  Study 
Team  concludes  that  major  changes  to  improve  defense  planning  or 
its  linkage  to  national  security  planning  are  not  required.  There 
are,  however,  some  evolutionary  modifications  that  can  be  made  to 
improve  the  linkage  between  national  security  and  defense  planning, 
increase  planning's  influence  on  programs  and  budgets,  and  improve 
the  integration  of  plans  and  programs.  The  contingency  planning 
proposals  would  ensure  adequate  support  to  the  Secretary  and  meet 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law. 

VII.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A.  Defense  Policy  and  Force  Development  Planning.  Establish 
a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  Planning  (DUSD(PP)), 
reporting  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  (USD/P), 
who  among  other  things,  would  coordinate  defense  policy  and  force 
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development  planning  for  the  Secretary.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  expanding  the  responsibilities  and  functions  of  the  existing 
DUSD( Planning  and  Resources). 

B .  Force  Employment  Planning. 

1.  Establish  a  permanent  office  in  USD/P  to  support 

the  Secretary  in  providing  guidance  and  oversight  for  contingency 
planning.  This  office  could  be  a  part  of  the  DUSD(PP)  recommended 
above . 

2.  Require  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  provide 
written  reports  to  the  Secretary  that  assess  the  strengths  end 
deficiencies  of  approved  contingency  plans. 
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Chapter  III 


MISSION  INTEGRATION 


I.  GOLDWATER-NICHOLS  POD  REORGANIZATION  ACT  ISSUES. 

A.  "Whether  the  present  organization  of  the  Office 
[of  the  Secretary  of  Defense]  inhibits  integration 

of  the  Armed  Forces  along  mission  lines."  (P.L.  99-433, 

Sec  109  (d)(1)(D)) 

B.  "Alternative  allocations  of  authorities  and  functions 
of  the  Office  [of  the  Secretary  of  Defense]  and  other 
reorganization  proposals  for  the  Office,  including 

the  desirability  of ...  establishing  Under  Secretaries 
of  Defense  for  mission-oriented  areas  of  responsibility." 

(P.L.  99-433,  Sec  109  (d)(6)(A)) 

II.  DEFINITION ♦  Recent  studies  define  mission  integration  as 
the  process  of  combining  Service  capabilities,  which  consist  of 
military  forces  (such  as  divisions,  carrier  battle  groups,  and 
tactical  fighter  wings)  in  order  to  accomplish  the  major  missions 
that  U.S.  torces  are  expected  to  perform,  such  as  nuclear  deterrence, 
NATO  defense,  and  the  defense  of  specific  regions.  It  is  a  concept 
that  focuses  on  mission  accomplishment,  which  can  be  viewed  as 

the  primary  organizational  output  of  DoD,  as  opposed  to  focusing 
on  organizational  input,  which  in  this  case  are  Service  capabilities 
and  the  resources  (personnel,  equipment,  logistics,  etc.)  that  are 
required  to  develop  them.  Those  who  advocate  mission  integration 
as  an  organizational  principle  argue  that  focusing  on  outputs 
makes  it  possible  for  decisionmakers  to  understand  more  clearly  how 
resources  are  being  used,  how  specific  resources  should  be  used  in 
force  development  problems,  and  how  those  resources  may  be  most 
effectively  redistributed  as  problems  and  situations  vary. 
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III.  BACKGROUND .  In  organizing  for  national  defense,  this  country's 
military  establishment  was  initially  structured  in  a  manner  that 
provided  congruence  between  functions  and  missions.  The  Army 
was  responsible  for  accomplishing  land  warfare  missions  and  the 
Navy  for  warfare  at  sea.  Both  were  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
functions  necessary  to  develop  and  maintain  the  forces  required  to 
carry  out  their  respective  missions  and  for  their  employment  in 
military  operations.  However,  there  was  generally  little  coordination 
between  the  two  Services  and  joint,  integrated  efforts  were  rare. 

By  World  War  II,  with  faster  and  longer-range  means  of 
movement,  especially  by  air,  modern  warfare  could  no  longer  be 
confined  to  a  single  surface,  either  land  or  sea.  Wars  involved 
nations  on  separate  continents  with  intervening  oceans.  The 
landmark  expression  of  this  evolution  is  President  Eisenhower's 
message  to  Congress  of  April  3,  1958,  in  which  he  stated,  "separate 
ground,  sea  and  air  warfare  are  gone  forever." 

In  recognition  of  this  evolution,  a  "dual"  defense  organization 
has  been  established.  The  Commanders  in  Chief  (CINCs)  of  the  combat¬ 
ant  commands  are  now  responsible  for  force  employment,  that  is,  the 
output  function,  namely,  the  utilization  of  military  forces  from 
all  Services  to  accomplish  national  military  objectives.  The 
Military  Departments,  on  the  other  hand,  are  responsible  for  force 
development ;  that  is,  the  input  functions,  which  may  be  defined 
briefly  as  organizing,  training,  equipping,  and  maintaining  Service 
forces.  While  this  arrangement  has  partially  resolved  the  problem, 
it  left  the  Military  Departments  without  an  organizational  focus 
on  mission  accomplishment  and  lacking  a  joint  perspective.  Thus, 
what  some  refer  to  as  the  "parochial  interests"  of  the  Military 
Departments  frequently  are  not  congruent  with  the  integrated 
accomplishment  of  military  missions. 

IV.  OSD  AND  CHAIRMAN,  JCS  MISSION  INTEGRATION  RELATIONSHIPS. 

OSD  and  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  play  mutually  supportive 
roles  in  "bridging  the  gap"  between  the  force  employment  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  CINCs  and  the  force  development  responsibilities 
of  the  Military  Departments. 
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A.  Chairman,  JCS .  The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  significantly 
strengthens  the  responsibilities  of  the  Chairman  in  force  employment 
and  especially  in  force  development.  He  is  now  the  principal 
military  advisor  to  the  President,  the  Cecretary  of  Defense,  and 

the  National  Security  Council  and,  in  this  capacity,  he  provides 
independent  advice,  rather  than  just  serving  as  a  spokesman  for 
coordinated  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  positions.  In  addition,  he 
serves  as  spokesman  for  the  CINCs  in  DoD  decisiomaking  processes, 
particularly  on  matters  dealing  with  operational  requirements. 

In  the  past,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  played  a  prominent 
role  in  integrating  Service  functions  dealing  with  force  employment, 
particularly  military  operations,  logistics,  and  mobility  planning. 

This  will  continue  to  be  a  major  area  of  concern  of  the  Chairman 
as  his  duties  are  now  constituted  under  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  Act  he  also  now  has  substantial  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  force  development  matters.  Specifically,  he  is  to 
provide  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  force  capabilities, 
requirements,  and  programs  and  budgets  in  relation  to  strategic  plans 
and  the  priorities  of  the  CINCS,  and  he  advises  the  Secretary  on  how 
the  major  programs  and  policies  of  the  Services  conform  with  strategic 
plans.  These  enhanced  responsibilities  of  the  Chairman  in  the  force 
development  process  provide  a  potentially  powerful  force  for  an 
integrated  mission  perspective  in  force  development  decisions  and 
should  substantially  alleviate  the  effects  of  "Service  parochialism" 
that  have  concerned  many  Defense  critics  in  the  past. 

Because  of  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  role  as 
principal  military  advisor,  his  prominence  in  force  employment  matters, 
and  his  new  responsibilities  in  the  force  development  process,  the 
Chairman,  assisted  by  the  Joint  Staff,  properly  exercises  primary 
responsibility  for  mission  integration  in  DoD. 

B.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD).  In  comparison 
with  the  Chairman  and  the  Joint  Staff,  the  OSD  staff  focuses  much 
more  on  force  development  matters  than  on  force  employment.  They 
develop  overall  political-military  policy  and  policies  for  the 
structuring  of  forces.  In  addition,  they  oversee  the  resources 
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and  programs  through  which  the  Services  organize,  train,  equip, 
and  maintain  the  military  forces  they  furnish  to  the  CINCs.  In 
this  process,  OSD  provides  fora  for  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  CINCs  to  voice  their  views  regarding  the  impact  of 
pending  decisions  on  the  joint  military  capabilities  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces . 

’  In  simplified  terms,  "purse  and  policy"  for  military  forces 

rests  with  OSD,  while  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  does  the 
strategic  planning  for  and  advises  the  Secretary  regarding  their 
employment.  In  this  respect,  OSD  must  be  able  to  ensure  that  the 

'  force  development  process,  for  which  it  has  primary  responsibility, 

adequately  reflects  the  mission-essential  needs  of  the  CINCs  for 
the  type  of  forces  and  equipment  needed  to  carry  out  military 
operations,  using  the  combined  military  capabilities  of  the  Service 
forces  provided  to  them.  The  question  for  this  study  is  whether 
OSD  can  be  organized  more  effectively  to  carry  out  this  responsibility. 

V.  CURRENT  OSD  MISSION  INTEGRATION  PROCESSES  AND  STRUCTURE. 

Current  OSD  processes  and  structure  reflect  a  substantial  capability 
to  accomplish  mission  integration. 

A .  OSD  Mission  Integration  Processes. 

1.  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System.  The  major 
OSD  management  process  facilitating  mission  integration  is  the 
Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS).  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  established  the  PPBS  in  1961  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  mission  integration,  although  he 
did  not  use  that  term  at  the  time.  The  planning  component  was 
strictly  mission-oriented  without  costs;  the  budget  component  added 
costs,  but  in  appropriation  categories,  such  as  personnel,  research 
and  development,  and  operations.  By  adding  the  programming  component, 
which  had  costs  in  program  categories  that  generally  were  output 
(i.e.,  mission)  oriented,  such  as  strategic  (nuclear)  forces  and 
general  purpose  forces,  he  bridged  the  gap  between  the  existing 
planning  and  budgeting  phases.  This  combination  of  costs  in  mission 
categories  during  programming  introduced  the  foundation  for  a  mission 
integration  capability  in  the  OSD  decisionmaking  process. 
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Today,  the  programming  phase  remains  generally  output  oriented. 
However,  the  Lefense  budget  continues  to  use  the  input  categories 
(i.e.,  functions)  in  order  to  match  the  appropriations  categories 
required  by  Congress.  Thus,  while  the  planning  and  programming 
phases  of  the  PPBS  focus  on  missions,  the  final  phase  requires  that 
these  be  translated  into  budget  categories  that  bear  little  relation 
to  missions  and  the  resources  required  to  accomplish  them.  (A  more 
detailed  description  of  the  PPBS  is  in  Part  II  and  Appendix  B.) 

In  addition  to  requiring  substantial  effort  to  develop  a  "crosswalk" 
between  the  disparate  categories,  this  makes  it  difficult  for  DoD 
decisionmakers  to  retain  a  mission  focus  in  the  final  budgeting 
stages,  as  last  minute  adjustments  in  overall  budget  ceiling  and 
other  funding  changes  have  to  be  reflected  in  the  final  DoD  budget. 
Finally,  construction  of  the  budget  in  this  fashion  focuses 
Congressional  review  of  DoD's  resource  requests  on  functional 
categories  and  line  items,  instead  of  on  their  relationship  to 
mission  requirements. 

Accordingly,  the  Study  Team  believes  that  presentation  of  the 
budget  in  operational  categories  would  reduce  the  administrative 
workload  involved  in  preparation  of  the  DoD  budget  and,  more 
importantly,  improve  the  quality  of  DoD  and  Congressional  decision¬ 
making  regarding  DoD  authorizations  and  appropriations  by  focusing 
consideration  on  the  relationship  between  resource  inputs  and  the 
integrated  force  capabilities  they  are  intended  to  produce.  Further¬ 
more,  the  presentation  of  the  DoD  budget  on  a  biennial  Dasis  would 
provide  Congress  with  the  time  necessary  to  evaluate  these  complex 
issues  in  appropriate  depth.  The  Study  Team  also  believes,  therefore, 
that  Congressional  procedures  should  be  modified  to  provide  authori¬ 
zations  and  appropriations  for  most  DoD  programs  on  a  two  year 
basis . 

2.  Defense  Acquisition  System.  While  the  PPBS  focuses  on 
force  structure,  the  Defense  Acquisition  System  (DAS)  focuses  on 
weapon  systems.  Through  a  "mission  area  analysis"  process,  which 
takes  place  before  a  commitment  is  made  to  pursue  the  development 
and  procurement  of  all  major  weapon  systems,  each  proposed  new  system 
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is  evaluated  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  provides  the  most 
effective  means  of  achieving  a  needed  operational  objective.  The 
results  of  this  analysis  are  documented  in  a  Mission  Needs  Statement 
that  serves  as  the  basis  for  consideration  of  the  new  system  by 
the  Defense  Acquisition  Board  (DAB)  at  what  is  known  as  "Milestone 
0;"  i.e.,  the  point  at  which  the  Board  recommends  to  the  Secretary 
that  he  approve  or  disapprove  the  initiation  of  a  new  weapons 
progvam.  (A  more  detailed  description  of  the  DAS  is  in  Appendix  C. ) 
As  indicated  previously,  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
provides  substantial  input  to  this  deliberative  process.  In 
addition,  consideration  of  the  integrated  force  employment  impacts 
of  these  issues  have  been  reinforced  by  designating  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  DAB. 

The  Study  Team  believes  that,  with  the  recommended  change  to 
an  operationally  oriented  budget  and  installation  of  the  two  year 
budget  process,  the  PPBS  and  DAS  adequately  provide  for  mission 
considerations  in  the  force  development  process. 

B.  OSD  Mission  Integration  Offices.  The  OSD  organizational 
structure  currently  provides  for  an  integrated  mission  focus  in  the 
political-military,  acquisition,  and  program  analysis  areas. 

Within  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy 
(USD/P),  the  Assistant  Secretaries  (ASDs)  for  International  Security 
Policy  and  International  Security  Affairs  each  have  subordinate 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries  (DASDs)  with  cognizance  over  geographi¬ 
cally-based  areas.  DASDs  for  Nuclear  Forces  and  Arms  Control 
Policy,  and  for  NATO  Policy  report  to  the  ASD( International  Security 
Policy)  and  DASD's  for  African  Affairs,  East  Asia  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  Inter-American  Affairs,  and  Near  East  and  South  Asian 
Affairs  report  to  the  ASD( International  Security  Affairs/.  These 
officials  generally  concentrate  on  the  development  of  political- 
military  policy  and  the  coordination  of  political-military  affairs 
with  the  National  Security  Council,  the  State  Department,  and 
foreign  governments.  They  also  provide  mission-type  policy  guidance 
for  the  planning  phase  of  the  PPBS,  but  they  generally  place 
little  emphasis  on  force  development,  and  do  not  play  a  prominent 


role  in  the  p rog ramm  1  ng  and  budgeting  phases  of  the  PPBS  ,  where  the 
major  resource  decisions  are  made. 

Ln  addition,  there  are  two  sets  of  organizations,  in  the  Ullice 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  (USD/A)  and  in  the 
Office  of  the  Director  for  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  (PA£*E), 
that  maintain  a  mission  orientation  based  on  type  of  force;  that  is, 
tactical  forces  (non-nuclear  land,  naval,  and  air),  and  strategic 
forces  (nuclear  including  theater  nuclear  forces).  In  USD/A,  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretaries  for  Tactical  Warfare  Programs  and  Strategic 
Nuclear  Forces  analyze  alternative  proposed  weapon  systems  and 
technologies  to  determine  their  ability  to  technologically  satisfy 
an  identified  mission  need  and  serve  as  proponents  for  the  selected 
system  or  technology  in  the  acquisition  decisionmaking  process. 

They  are  primarily  acquisition  oriented  and  essentially  tocus  on 
che  early  phases  of  the  acquisition  process,  i.e.,  those  phases 
having  to  do  with  concept  formulation,  research,  development,  and 
engineering.  In  PA&E,  the  Deputy  Directors  tor  Genera]  Purpose 
Programs  and  Strategic  Programs  evaluate  specific  issues  dealing 
with  integrated  force  capabilities  in  their  respective  mission 
areas.  Their  primary  purpose,  however,  is  to  serve  as  a  "second 
opinion"  by  providing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  an  independent 
source  of  analysis  and  advice  on  significant  issues  that  may  arise 
in  the  PPBS  process.  Thus,  they  serve  as  a  "devil's  advocate"  to 
test  the  positions  and  opinions  being  advanced  by  OSD  program  area 
officials.  They  are  not  proponents  of  any  one  position  and  have 
no  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  implementation  of  a  decision 
once  it  has  been  made.  Their  value  to  the  Secretary  comes  from  this 
independence  and  absence  of  traditional  managerial  responsibilities. 

Finally,  the  Deputy  Director  (Theater  Assessments  and 
Planning)  in  PA&E  performs  similar  functions,  providing  independent 
advice  to  the  Secretary  on  specific  issues  concerning  regional 
missions,  such  as  in  Europe  or  the  Pacific,  and  capabilities  to 
project  U.S.  forces  into  those  regions. 

The  current  structure  of  OSD  provides  the  organization  with 
a  substantial  mission  focus.  However,  the  Study  Team  believes 
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chat  mission  integration  in  OSL)  can  be  strengthened  and  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  making  a  number  of  evolutionary  changes  in 
existing  structures  and  responsibilities. 

VI.  ALTERNATIVE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE .  To  arrive  at  an 
organizational  structure  that  would  strengthen  USD's  ability  to 
reflect  mission  integration  considerations  in  policy  development 
and  resource  management  decisions,  the  Study  Team  addressed  three 
issues : 

o  At  what  organizational  level  in  OSD  should  responsibility 
for  mission  integration  be  exercised? 

o  If  it  is  to  be  located  below  the  Under  Secretary  level,  where 
in  the  organization  should  it  be  located? 

o  What  missions  should  be  assigned  to  the  responsible  offices? 
A.  Organizational  Level.  To  determine  the  best  organizational 
level  of  the  mission  integration  function,  it  is  necessary  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  two  types  of  roles  involved  in  the  mission  integration 
process:  mission  proponent  and  overall  mission  integrator. 

o  A  "mission  proponent"  determines  what  integrated  Service 
capabilities  are  required  to  best  fulfill  a  mission  and  then:  (1) 
acts  as  a  spokesman  tor  the  mission  in  the  DoD  decisionmaking 
process  to  acquire  those  capabilities  for  the  combat  commander 
responsible  for  accomplishing  the  mission,  and  (2)  serves  as  an 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  ot  Defense  on  the  mission  area.  This 
involves  highlighting  relevant  problems  and  monitoring  and  coordin¬ 
ating  on  all  activities  pertaining  to  the  integration  of  functions, 
forces,  and  resources  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission.  The 
best  example  of  this  role  is  the  manner  in  which  Ambassador  Robert 
Komer  functioned  when  he  served  as  Advisor  for  NATO  Affairs  under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown. 

o  An  overall  "mission  integrator,"  in  contrast,  does  not 
serve  as  a  spokesman  or  an  advocate,  but  sits  above  any  single 
mission  so  as  to  make  balanced  judgments  among  them  and  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  concerning  resource  trade-offs,  relative 
priorities,  and  the  impact  of  policy  decisions  in  one  mission  area 
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on  DoD's  overall  mission--to  assure  the  military  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Both  mission  proponents  and  an  overall  mission  integrator  are 
required  if  OSD  is  to  strengthen  mission  integration  and,  in  order 
for  them  to  have  the  stature  and  visibility  required  for  their 
functioning  most  effectively,  they  should  be  placed  at  the  highest 
possible  level  in  the  organization.  However,  if  mission  proponency 
were  placed  at  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  level,  by  establishing 
separate  USD’s  for  various  mission  areas,  there  would  be  no  one  below 
the  level  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  serve  as  mission  integrator. 

In  view  of  the  Secretary's  extremely  heavy  workload,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  assign  mission  proponency  below  the  Under  Secretary 
level  so  that  someone  else  could  carry  this  burden.  The  responsible 
Under  Secretary  would  then  serve  as  overall  mission  integrator  and 
advise  the  Secretary  on  inter-mission  priorities  and  related  matters. 

Establishing  mission  proponent  Under  Secretaries  also  would 
require  a  major  restructuring  of  OSD,  with  the  attendant  disruption  of 
normal  work  processes.  Further,  by  requiring  the  establishment  of 
three  or  four  mission  Under  Secretaries,  it  would  create  an  organiza¬ 
tion  seriously  out  of  balance  in  favor  of  mission  policy  considerations 
at  the  expense  of  other  important  functional  areas,  such  as  acquisition 
and  personnel.  Finally,  there  was  a  strong  consensus  among  the 
former  high  level  officials  and  knowledgeable  observers  interviewed 
by  the  Study  Team  that  responsibility  for  specific  mission  areas 
should  not  be  assigned  at  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  level. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Study  Team  concludes 
that  mission  integration  in  OSD  can  best  be  strengthened  by  assigning 
responsibility  for  mission  proponency  at  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  level. 

B.  Organizational  Location.  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy  (USD/P)  is  primarily  responsible  for  integrating  DoD 
plans  and  policies  with  overall  national  security  objectives.  To 
this  end,  he  translates  national  security  ojectives  into  defense 
objectives  and  develops  the  Defense  Guidance,  which  serves  as  the 
basic  policy  statement  and  provides  the  framework  for  all  other 
DoD  activities.  Programs  and  policies  developed  by  OSD  officials 
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in  other  functional  areas,  such  as  logistics,  acquisition,  personnel, 
and  intelligence,  are  either  derived  trum,  or  constructed  to  support, 
the  Defense  Guidance.  Accordingly,  the  USD/P  appears  to  be  the 
logical  official  to  oversee  mission  integration  activites  in  OSD. 

Previous  studies  and  interviews  conducted  by  the  Study  Team 
reflected  an  overwhelming  consensus  in  agreement  with  this  conclusion. 
Over  the  past  several  years,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  enhance 
USD's  policy  and  planning  capability  in  order  to  strengthen  what 
some  critics  have  called  the  "silent  first  p"  in  PPBS.  Establishing 
the  USD/P  in  1977  and  the  evolution  of  his  responsibilities  since 
that  time  have  partially  served  this  purpose.  The  Study  Team 
believes  that  the  development  of  clear  mission  areas,  each  with  an 
Assistant  Secretary  serving  as  its  proponent,  would  be  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  step  forward. 

Finally,  mission  areas  provide  a  logical  basis  tor  organizing 
USD/  P  responsibilities.  It  is  difficult  to  think  ot  a  better  way  to 
divide  defense  policy  than  into  major  military  missions.  As 
previously  described,  the  USD/P  is  already  organized  along  mission 
lines  to  a  substantial  degree.  Further,  the  major  DoD  policy  state¬ 
ments,  the  policy  sections  ot  the  Detense  Guidance,  and  the  Secretary's 
Annual  Report  to  Congress,  tend  to  be  organized  along  mission  lines. 

In  addition,  the  Go ldwat er-N ic ho  1 s  Act  requires  that  future  Annual 
Reports  describe,  explain,  and  justify  the  major  military  missions  and 
force  structure  of  the  DoD  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  summary,  the  Study  Team  believes  that  the  mission  orientation 
of  OSD  would  be  improved  by  establishing  Assistant  Secretaries  ot 
Defense  responsible  for  serving  as  proponents  tor  major  military 
missions  and  reporting  to  the  USD/P,  who  would  be  responsible  tor 
overall  integration  ot  these  missions. 

C.  Mission  Areas.  The  table  below  provides  a  useful  point 
of  departure  for  determining  which  specific  missions  should  be 
assigned  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  level  under  this 
proposal.  It  compares  the  current  mission  area  structure  ot  the 
USD/P  with  three  alternative  approaches  to  organizing  along  mission 
lines . 
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USD/P 

Current 

CS  IS* 

Study 

SASC  Staff** 
Report 

Organ i za  t ion 
of  SASC 

Subcommi ttee  s 

Nuclear/NATO/Europe 

(ISP) 

Nuclear 

Deterrence 

Nuclear 

De  terrence 

Nuclear  Deterrence/ 
Strategic  Forces 

N.  Atlantic 
Europe 

NATO 

Alliance  Defense/ 
Convent ional 

Forces 

Regional 

(ISA) 

Regional 

Regional/Force 

Projection 

Regional/ 

Projection 

Forces 

*Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  "Toward  a  More 
Effective  Defense."  Washington,  D.C.,  February  1985 

**Staff  Report  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  Senate, 

"Defense  Organization:  The  Need  for  Change."  Washington,  D.C. 
October  1985 

Although  the  table  depicts  some  commonalities,  there  is  no  precise 
agreement  on  the  "best"  structure  for  this  purpose.  However,  it 
does  provide  a  useful  starting  point  for  further  deliberation. 

The  Study  Team  believes  that  the  mission  areas  selected  should: 
o  aggregate  like  or  mutually  supporting  activities, 
o  highlight  the  desired  perceptions  regarding  national  and 
DoD  policy  and  program  concerns,  goals,  and  priorities, 

o  provide  approximate  "workload"  balance  among  the  missions, 
o  be  future  oriented  if  there  is  a  choice  between  past  and 
future,  and 

o  take  into  account  the  two  principal  types  of  functions  that 
these  offices  are  expected  to  perform  under  this  new  arrangement;  i.e., 

(1)  the  traditional  USD/P  functions  associated  with  the  development, 
coordination,  and  promulgation  of  political-military  policy,  and 

(2)  an  increased  emphasis  in  the  force  development  process  as  spokes¬ 
man  and  advocate  for  the  resources  required  to  accomplish  national 
and  DoD  objectives  in  the  mission  area. 

Using  the  table  as  a  point  of  departure  and  applying  these 
principles  to  the  alternative  groupings,  the  Study  Team  concluded  that 


the  following  mission  areas,  while  probably  not  the  only  satisfactory 
arrangement,  would  best  meet  these  criteria. 

1.  Nuclear  Affairs.  This  Assistant  Secretary  would  be 
responsible  for  political-military  aspects  of  nuclear  matters 
including  arms  control  and  force  planning  for  strategic  and  tactical 
nuclear  forces  worldwide.  The  major  arguments  for  having  nuclear 
affairs  separate  from  Europe  are  that  nuclear  questions  increasingly 
involve  more  than  Europe,  are  very  large  and  complex,  require 
special  expertise,  and  have  their  own  primary  combatant  command, 

the  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC),  with  the  colocated  Joint  Strategic 
Target  Planning  Staff.  These  arguments  are  reinforced  by  the 
potential  for  growth  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and 
resulting  considerations  of  workload  balance  among  the  three 
Assistant  Secretaries. 

2.  Alliance  Affairs.  This  Assistant  Secretary  would  be 
responsible  for  political-military  matters  involving  NATO/Europe 
and  the  Pacific,  and  for  force  planning  for  global  conventional 
war . 

In  political-military  terms,  this  grouping  recognizes  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  Pacific,  particularly  Northeast  Asia, 
to  {J .  S .  interests,  and  it  does  so  without  downgrading  NATO  considera¬ 
tions.  At  present,  the  senior  official  with  NATO  responsibilities 
is  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (European  and  NATO 
Policy)  under  the  ASD( International  Security  Policy).  This  could 
continue  under  the  ASD(Alliance  Affairs).  In  addition,  this 
grouping  would  generally  aggregate  nations  in  the  same  political 
and  economic  classes;  i.e.,  democracies  with  developed  economies. 
These  constitute  the  political,  economic  and  military  powers  of 
the  Free  World  and  would  be  involved  in  most  global  policy  decisions 
when  coordination  on  such  matters  were  required. 

In  terms  of  force  planning,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have 
a  single  Assistant  Secretary  looking  at  the  ramifications  of  global 
conventional  war  and  ensuring  that  the  force  development  process 
produces  the  integrated  military  capabilities  required  to  counter 
the  largest  and  most  modern  threats.  Since  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
are  the  most  likely  theaters  for  major  fighting  in  such  a  war,  this 
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official  would  provide  an  integrated  consideration  of  defense 
policy  for  both,  especially  for  the  basic  issue  of  allocating 
resources  between  them.  This  approach  is  also  forward  looking  in 
that  the  political,  economic  and  military  issues  we  must  deal  with 
increasingly  involve  both  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

3.  Regional  Affairs.  The  regional  Assistant  Secretary 
would  be  responsible  for  po li t ical-mi 1 i tary  matters  in  other 
regions  of  the  world  and  for  force  planning  for  lesser  kinds  of 
conflicts.  These  other  regions  are  primarily  economically  less 
developed,  represent  military  threats  that  are  less  modern,  and  are 
likely  locations  for  low  intensity  conflict.  While  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  for  Nuclear  and  Alliance  Affairs  will  have  major 
responsibilities,  the  Study  Team  believes  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Regional  Affairs  generally  will  be  in  balance  with  them,  in  terms 
of  workload  and  importance  because  he  will  be  responsible  for 
areas  of  the  world  that  represent  the  most  numerous,  most  likely, 
and  least  understood  threats,  especially  low  intensity  conflict 
and  terrorism. 

In  summary,  these  three  mission  groupings  provide  a  reasonable 
break  out  of  political-military  responsibilities  and  an  advantageous 
division  of  force  planning  responsibilities  into  the  logical  levels 
to  plan  for  war:  nuclear,  global  conventional,  and  lesser  levels 
of  conflict.  There  are  two  related  matters  which  should  be  addressed. 

First,  force  projection  applies  to  both  the  regional  and  alliance 
missions,  especially  as  it  normally  is  considered  to  include  air 
and  sea  lift.  Therefore,  both  of  these  Assistant  Secretaries  would 
be  responsible  for  force  projection  in  their  areas  under  the  Study 
Team's  proposal. 

The  second  matter  deals  with  the  relationship  of  these  Assistant 
Secretaries  with  the  newly  created  Assistant  Secretary  for  Special 
Operations  and  Low  Intensity  Conflict  ( ASD( SO/LIC) ) .  We  recognize 
ASD(SO/LIC)  was  mandated  by  Congress  to  insure  priority  is  given 
to  Special  Operations.  When  that  priority  is  no  longer  required, 
considerations  of  integration  and  balance  with  the  three  mission 
Assistant  Secretaries  would  argue  for  transferring  the  low  intensity 
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conflict  portion  of  that  position  to  the  ASD(Regional  Affairs)  and 
establishing  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  in  USD/P  for  Special 
Operations.  Special  Operations  are  involved  in  all  levels  of 
conflict;  therefore,  it  should  not  be  assigned  to  any  one  of  the 
three  mission  Assistant  Secretaries. 

VII.  ROLE  OF  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  this  proposal  would  not  alter  the  existing  responsibilities 
of  the  USD/A  for  overseeing  technical  and  engineering  weapon  systems 
mission  area  analyses  or  of  the  Director,  PA&E,  for  serving  as 
"devil's  advocate"  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  on  selected  mission 
issues.  The  functions  performed  by  these  offices  would  not  be 
performed  within  USD/P  and  would  continue  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  OSD  management  process. 

The  Study  Team  has  been  particularly  struck  by  the  key  role 
that  the  Director,  PA&E  plays  in  the  OSD  decisionmaking  process 
and  the  unique  contribution  that  his  office  makes  as  an  independent 
voice  and  the  source  of  an  invaluable  "second  opinion,"  on  the  most 
critical  issues  the  Secretary  is  required  to  decide.  This  role  is 
based  primarily  on  the  fact  that  the  office  has  no  responsibility 
for  managing  specific  DoD-wide  functions  or  programs,  and  has 
direct  access  to  the  Secretary.  Therefore,  it  has  no  constituency 
but  the  Secretary  of  Defense  himself  and  is  uniquely  capable  of 
providing  him  with  objective  advice. 

Although  PA&E  has  had  varying  degrees  of  influence  in  the  past, 
there  is  now  a  clear  consensus  that  it  is  uniquely  helpful  to  the 
Secretary.  In  fact,  this  role  is  so  highly  valued,  the  Study  Team 
learned,  that  six  former  Secretaries  of  Defense  objected  strongly 
enough  to  a  1985  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies 
proposal  to  place  PA&E  subordinate  to  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  proposal  was  eventually  dropped  from  its  "Defense  Organization 
Project  Report." 

For  these  reasons,  the  Study  Team  believes  that  PA&E  should 
remain  independent  of  programmatic  responsibilities  or  subordination 
to  another  official  below  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Furthermore, 
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role  that  this  office  plays  in  the  DoD  decisionmaking  process  and 
would  strengthen  the  Secretary's  ability  to  provide  effective  guidance 
for  force  planning  and  to  oversee  the  new  implementation  review 
phase  that  is  being  installed  in  the  PPBS  during  the  second  or  "off 
year"  of  the  new  biennial  budget. 

VIII.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A.  Restructure  the  office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy  to  establish  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
who  would  serve  as  proponents  for  major  military  missions  in  the 
areas  of  nuclear  affairs,  alliance  affairs,  and  regional  affairs. 

B.  Elevate  the  position  of  Director,  Program  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  to  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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EFFECTIVE  POLICY 

I .  GOLDWATER-NICHOLS  POD  REORGANIZATION  ACT  ISSUES. 

A.  "Whether  the  present  organization  of  the  Office  lof  the 
Secretary  of  Defense]  is  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
for  the  initiation,  development  and  articulation  of  defense 
policy."  (P.L.  99-433,  Sec  109  (d)(1)(B)) 

B.  The  following  matters  cited  in  Sections  109  (d)(3)  and 
(6)  are  also  addressed  in  this  chapter: 

o  duplication  of  functions 
o  insufficient  information 
o  insufficient  resources 
o  decentralization 
o  span  of  control 

II.  ORGANIZATION  FOR  EFFECTIVE  POLICY.  The  initiation,  developmen 
and  articulation  of  policy  are  basic  management  functions  and,  as 
such,  they  are  fundamental  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  OSD  staff.  In  order  for  these  functions  to  be 
executed  effectively,  all  significant  policy  decisions  should  be: 

o  initiated  in  response  to  an  identified  need, 
o  developed  in  a  coordinated  fashion,  taking  into  account 
guidance  from  higher  levels  and  input  from  cognizant  officials 
throughout  DoD,  and 

o  articulated  clearly  to  those  who  must  carry  them  out. 

A  final  requirement,  that  the  policies  be  reviewed  to  ensure  that 
they  have  been  implemented  effectively  and  rre  achieving  their 
intended  objectives,  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter  of  this  report 
Most  Secretaries  of  Defense  in  recent  years  have  relied  on 
some  form  of  centralized  policy  formulation  and  decentralized 
policy  implementation  process  in  developing  and  executing  defense 
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policy.  Some  individuals  interviewed  by  the  Study  Team  believe 
that  the  current  Administration  has  carried  this  approach  too  far 
and  has  decentralized  portions  of  the  policy  formulation  process, 
particularly  in  resource  management  areas,  along  with  policy 
implementation.  However,  this  opinion  appears  to  reflect  more  a 
disagreement  with  the  Secretary's  management  style  than  the  presence 
of  fundamental  flaws  in  the  organizational  structure  through  which 
policy  is  initiated,  developed,  and  articulated. 

The  current  organization  of  OSD  is  shown  at  Chart  I V - 1 . 

Although  fundamentally  sound,  the  Study  Team  has  identified  a  number 
of  modifications  that  would  improve  this  structure  by  effecting  a 
number  of  evolutionary  changes  designed  to  emphasize  particular 
policy  considerations  or  consolidate  related  functions.  The  first 
of  these  changes,  establishment  of  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Policy  Planning,  reporting  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Policy  (USD/P),  is  presented  in  Chapter  II.  A  second, 
the  restructuring  of  USD/P  to  include  three  mission-oriented 
Assistant  Secretaries,  is  contained  in  Chapter  III.  Two  additional 
options,  not  addressed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  are  discussed 
below. 

A.  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  Resources.  At 
one  time,  the  functions  currently  performed  by  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  (ASDs)  for  Force  Management  and  Personnel, 
Health  Affairs,  and  Reserve  Affairs  were  consolidated  under  a  single 
Assistant  Secretary.  Subsequently,  the  Congress  initiated  and  enacted 
legislation  elevating  first  Health  Affairs,  and  then  Reserve  Affairs, 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  level  in  order  to  enhance  the  authority  and 
visibility  of  these  functions  in  the  Defense  decisionmaking  process. 

While  the  Study  Team  agrees  that  these  functions  are  important 
and  that  they  deserve  appropriate  organizational  visibility,  we  also 
believe  that  an  organizational  arrangement  in  which  they  are 
consolidated  under  one  official  is  sound.  This  enables  someone 
beside  the  Secretary  or  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  to:  ensure  that 
these  closely  related  functions  are  properly  coordinated;  establish 
priorities  among  them;  resolve  conflicts;  make  resource  trade-offs 
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as  appropriate;  and  ensure  that  they  are  all  pursuing  common  goals 
and  operating  in  a  mutuaLlv  supportive  fashion.  Accordingly,  we 
believe  that  these  organizations  should  be  consolidated  under  a 
single  official,  who  would  be  known  as  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Personnel  Resources  (USD/PR),  or  some  other  appropriate 
title.  This  would  provide  an  organizational  structure  that  facili¬ 
tates  a  total  force  perspective  in  Defense  policymaking  and  resource 
management  processes  and  ensures  that  issues  such  as  medical  care, 
quality  of  life,  compensation,  and  military  readiness  are  appropri¬ 
ately  integrated  with  other  personnel  considerations.  Furthermore, 
it  would  place  the  USD/PK,  with  his  emphasis  on  these  human  resource 
matters,  on  an  equal  toot  i.  nr,  with  the  USD/A  and  USD/P  in  USD 
decisionmaking  councils  and  demonstrate  that  the  Department  considers 
them  to  be  commensurate  in  importance  with  policy  and  "hardware" 
matters . 

An  argument  can  be  made  1 '>r  including  installations  and 
logistics  functions,  current  ‘v  assigned  to  the  USD/A,  with  those 
functions  recommended  tor  consolidation  under  the  USD/PR  and 
designating  the  position  as  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Readiness. 
The  rationale  is  that,  a  l  enough  installations  and  logistics  are 
interrelated  with  both  personnel  and  acquisition,  they  are  influenced 
more  heavily  by  personnel  .••>"•  derations.  However,  one  of  the  major 
reasons  that  the  USD/A  was  < ■  s  t  , M  i shed  by  law  during  the  past  year 
was  so  that  one  official  would  be  responsible  for  all  acquisition, 
specifically  including  pe u e i >•  hi  logistics  problems  such  as  excessive 
cost  of  spare  parts.  Thereim.  e,  the  Study  Team  believes  that  it 
would  be  premature  to  restructure  USD/A  at  this  time.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  installations  and  logistics 
functions  cannot  be  administered  effectively  under  the  USD/A. 

Accordingly,  the  Study  Team  believes  that  policy  concerning  DoD 
human  resources  and  personnel  readiness  can  be  initiated,  developed, 
and  articulated  more  efficiently  and  effectively  if  the  ASD(Force 
Management  and  Personnel),  ASD( Health  Affairs),  and  ASD(Reserve 
Affairs)  were  consolidated  under  a  USD/PR.  If  the  Secretary 
decides  to  adopt  this  course  of  action,  legislation  will  be  required 
to  authorize  the  new  position. 
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An  important  benefit  of  establishing  the  USD/PR  is  that  it 
would  provide  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  a  small  top  level 
management  team,  consisting  of  four  persons,  capable  of  advising 
and  assisting  him  in  the  four  "core"  areas  of  the  DoD:  policy 
(USD/P),  personnel  (USD/PR),  systems  and  equipment  (USD/A),  and 
military  operations  (Chairman,  JCS).  Several  of  those  interviewed 
by  the  Study  Team  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Secretary  needs  a 
small,  cohesive  group  to  assist  him  with  managing  DoD.  Existing 
advisory  groups,  such  as  the  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council,  the 
Defense  Resources  Board,  and  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board,  they 
contended,  are  too  large  to  fill  this  role.  Establishment  of  the 
USD/PR  would  provide  the  opportunity  to  develop  such  a  group, 
which  would  be  loosely  comparable  to  a  corporate  Board  of  Directors. 

If  this  were  done,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  OSD  staff 
could  be  divided  into  two  organizational  categories,  both  of  which 
would  support  the  Secretary  without  requiring  a  significant  amount 
of  management  attention  from  him.  The  first  would  be  a  "special 
staff,"  consisting  of  the  General  Counsel,  Legislative  Affairs, 
and  Public  Affairs,  which  would  provide  personal  support  to 
the  Secretary.  The  second  would  be  an  "evaluation  and  control" 
staff,  consisting  of  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  Comptroller, 
Inspector  General,  and  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation.  This 
staff  would  provide  him  with  independent  analyses  and  evaluations. 
Since  the  immediacy  and  independence  of  the  analyses  and  advice 
supplied  by  these  officials  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  quality  of 
the  support  they  provide  to  the  Secretary,  they  should  remain 
independent  of  one  another  and  report  directly  to  him. 

B .  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (intelligence). 

An  additional  organizational  change  considered  by  the  Study  Team 
was  the  establishment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  exclu¬ 
sively  responsible  for  intelligence  matters.  Currently,  intelligence 
is  consolidated  with  command,  control,  and  communications  (C^) 
under  the  ASD(C^I) ,  one  of  three  Congressionally  mandated  Assistant 
Secretary  positions.  This  consolidation  was  effected  based  upon 
the  perception  that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  commonality  among 
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the  hardware  systems  required  to  accomplish  both  functions  and  it 
was  hoped  that  combining  the  functions  under  a  single  Assistant 
Secretary  would  improve  coordination  and  cooperation  between  the 
C3  and  intelligence  staffs  to  the  benefit  of  both  programs. 

However,  this  perception  has  not  been  borne  out.  Few  of  the  systems 
being  acquired  actually  have  dual  application.  At  the  same  time, 
the  two  staffs  report  to  separate  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries  and 
operate  largely  independent  of  one  another  within  the  ASD(C3I) 
organizational  structure.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  criticism 
that  under  a  consolidated  arrangement,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
"non-hardware"  intelligence  capabilities  to  receive  inadequate 
attention  and  tor  emphasis  and  resources  to  be  placed  on  the 
development  of  hardware  capabilities  without  adequate  regard  to 
the  needs  of  intelligence  users. 

C3  and  intelligence  functions  each  entail  significant 
programmatic  responsibilities,  involving  high  dollar  expenditures, 
large  numbers  of  people,  and  complex  technological  and  policy 
issues.  Each  is  of  a  size  and  scope  sufficient  to  warrant  assignment 
as  a  separate  Assistant  Secretary  on  its  own  merits.  In  addition, 
intelligence  has  been  recognized  historically  as  a  particularly 
critical  and  sensitive  program  area;  so  much  so  that  a  second 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  was  appointed  in  1976  to  oversee 
Defense  intelligence  matters.  More  recently,  U.S.  involvement  in 
low  intensity  conflicts  throughout  the  world  and  the  surge  of 
terrorism  have  reemphasized  the  criticality  of  DoD's  intelligence 
activities. 

To  the  extent  that  C3  and  intelligence  have  operated 
satisfactorily  under  a  single  Assistant  Secretary  in  recent  years, 
it  has  been  largely  because  of  the  background  and  ability  of  the 
individual  filling  the  ASD(C3I)  position,  and  not  because  of  the 
inherent  merit  of  the  arrangement.  That  individual  is  now  gone 
and  to  continue  operating  satisfactorily,  the  office  will  require 
a  replacement  of  exceptional  executive  ability,  who  has  experience 
in  both  C3  and  intelligence  matters.  If  the  organization  is  unable 
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to  recruit  a  candidate  tor  the  ASD(C^I)  position  with  these  qualifi¬ 
cations,  the  Study  Team  believes  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  disengaging  the  C^  and  intelligence  functions  and  establishing 
a  separate  ASD( Intel ligence) .  If  the  Secretary  decides  to  pursue 
this  course  of  action,  legislation  will  be  required  to  remove  the 
statutory  requirement  for  an  ASD(C-^I). 

HI.  DUPLICATION  OF  FUNCTIONS. 

"Factors  inhibiting  efficient  and  effective  execution  of 
the  functions  of  the  Office  [of  the  Secretary  of  Defense], 
including  factors  relating  to. . .duplication  of  functions 
both  within  the  Office  and  between  the  Office  and  other 
elements  of  the  Department."  (P.L.  99-433,  Sec  1U9 
(d)(3)(A)) 

Organizational  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  OSD  during 
the  past  several  years  have  been  specifically  designed  to  eliminate 
internal  instances  of  duplication  as  well  as  duplication  between  OSD 
and  other  DoD  components.  The  Study  Team  found  no  remaining 
duplication  of  consequence  beyond  that  inherent  in  the  exercise  of 
those  review  and  evaluation  activities  necessary  for  OSD  to  carry 
out  its  legitimate  management  responsibilities. 

IV.  INSUFFICIENT  INFORMATION. 

"Factors  inhibiting  efficient  and  effective  execution  of 
the  functions  of  the  Office  [of  the  Secretary  of  DefenseJ , 
including  factors  relating  to ...  insufficient  information." 
(P.L.  99-433,  Sec  109  (d)(3)(B)) 

The  information  available  to  OSD  is  generally  adequate,  in 
qualitative  and  quantitative  terms,  for  members  of  the  organization 
to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  effectively.  Two  areas  that 
have  posed  problems  in  the  past,  the  availability  of  reliable  data 
regarding  military  readiness,  and  the  lack  of  information  comparing 
program  objectives  against  actual  accomplishments,  are  being 
addressed.  The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  tasks  the  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  develop  a  uniform  readiness  reporting  system. 
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In  addition,  as  a  result  ot  the  biennial  budget  directed  by  the 
DoD  Authorization  Act  ot  1986,  efforts  are  currently  underway  in 
USD  to  develop  goal  versus  performance  data  as  part  of  the  implementa¬ 
tion  review  that  is  to  take  place  during  the  off  year  of  the  two 
year  budget  cycle.  (The  implementation  review  is  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  Part  II  of  this  report.) 

Some  concern  was  expressed  to  the  Study  Team  regarding  the 
fact  that  independent  data  bases  are  maintained  by  various  offices 
and  individual  action  officers,  and  that  these  are  not  centrally 
catalogued  or  readily  accessible  to  those  outside  the  immediate 
office.  However,  we  found  that  most  OSD  staff  members  have  little 
difficulty  acquiring  information  through  informal  networks.  In 
addition,  the  Directorate  of  Information  Operations  and  Reports, 
Washington  Headquarters  Services,  maintains  an  inventory  of  manual 
and  automated  data  bases  that  result  from  recurring  DoD  reports. 
Furthermore,  the  Defense  Technical  Information  Center  maintains  an 
index  and  copies  of  reports  that  have  been  prepared  for  or  by  DoD 
organizations.  Accordingly,  the  current  system  of  formal  and 
informal  data  base  access  appears  to  be  adequate.  A  comprehensive, 
automated,  centralized  data  base  should  not  be  established  unless 
it  can  be  justified  by  cost/benefit  analysis. 

V.  insufficient  RESOURCES. 

"Factors  inhibiting  efficient  and  effective  execution  ot 
the  functions  of  the  Office  [of  the  Secretary  of  Defense], 
including  factors  relating  to. .. insufficient  resources." 

(P.L.  99-433,  Sec  109  (d)(5)(C)) 

Historically,  the  number  of  personnel  and  other  resources 
necessary  for  OSD  to  perform  its  functions  have  been  adequate,  with 
the  exception  of  those  occasions  when  Congress ional ly- imposed 
ceilings  or  reductions  have  reduced  the  Secretary's  ability  to 
adjust  resources  to  meet  unexpected  demands  or  increased  workload. 

As  the  manager  of  a  large  complex  organization  of  more  than  three 
million  people  and  that  must  be  able  to  respond  to  rapidly  changing 
world  circumstances,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  have  the 
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latitude  to  determine  the  size  at  his  immediate  statt,  within 
established  budget  procedures,  based  upon  his  own  judgment  as  to 
what  functions  should  be  assigned  to  his  own  office. 

As  Chart  IV- 2  shows,  although  the  size  of  OSb  has  varied 
through  the  years,  it  has  fluctuated  within  a  fairly  narrow  range. 

The  organization  has  generally  represented  approximately  1/2Uth  of 
1  percent  of  total  Dob  personnel,  expanding  at  times  when  the 
active  duty  force  has  grown  and  contracting  during  periods  ot 
decline  in  overall  force  size. 

Some,  who  believe  that  OSD  engages  in  excessive  micromanagement, 
recommend  that  the  size  of  the  organization  be  reduced  in  order  to 
deprive  it  of  the  resources  necessary  to  engage  in  such  activity. 
However,  even  it  such  allegations  are  true,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  personnel  reductions,  if  levied,  would  be  allocated  to  those 
OSD  offices  the  critics  believe  are  guilty  of  micromanagement. 

More  seriously,  such  action  would  deprive  the  Secretary  of  the 
capacity  to  initiate  policy  and  program  improvements  in  areas 
where  they  are  genuinely  required  and  where  they  could  produce 
significant  benefits. 

Although  the  current  OSD  staffing  level  appears  to  be  adequate, 
the  implementation  of  some  of  the  improvements  recommended  in  this 
report,  such  as  establishment  ot  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Policy  Planning  and  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  tor 
Personnel  Resources  could  require  additional  personnel  resources. 
Similarity,  other  initiatives  generated  by  the  Congress,  such  as 
establishment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  ot  Defense  for  Special 
Operations  and  Low  Intensity  Conflict  and  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition,  carry  with  them  personnel  resource  costs 
that  may  increase  the  overall  size  of  OSD. 

Accordingly,  the  Study  Team  believes  that  the  Secretary  should 
retain  his  flexibility  to  adjust  the  size  of  OSD,  in  accordance  with 
accepted  budget  procedures. 

VI.  DECENTRALIZATION. 

"Alternate  allocations  of  authorities  and  f unc tions  of  the 

Office  [of  the  Secretary  of  Defense]  and  other  reorganization 
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proposals  for  the  Office,  including  the  desirability 

of .. .decentralizing  functions  of  the  Office."  (P.L.  99-433, 

Sec  109  (d)(6)(B)) 

The  Study  Team  has  not  identified  any  OSD  functions  that  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Military  Departments,  Defense  Agencies,  or  Field 
Activities.  However,  the  strengthening  of  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  expansion  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  result  of 
the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  relocation 
of  some  OSD  functions  to  the  Joint  Staff.  The  Study  Team  does 
not  recommend  that  transfers  be  undertaken  at  this  time.  The 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act  effected  sweeping  changes  in  the  Joint  Staff, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Chairman,  that  will  take  some 
time  to  implement  fully.  The  premature  assignment  of  additional 
new  functions  could  unnecessarily  distract  attention  from  the 
implementation  of  these  important  changes.  However,  once  the  new 
responsibilities  of  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been 
effectively  institutionalized,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
transferring  selected  functions  from  OSD  to  the  Joint  Staff.  Tha 
following  candidates  are  recommended  for  consideration  at  that  time. 

A.  Net  Assessments.  Prior  to  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  DoD 
net  assessments  were  produced  by  the  Director  of  Net  Assessment, 

USD/P.  However,  the  Act  tasks  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
with  "performing  net  assessments  to  determine  the  capabilities 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  as  compared 
with  those  of  their  potential  adversaries."  As  a  result,  the 
Director  of  Net  Assessment  now  concentrates  on  performing  political 
and  other  assessments  while  the  Joint  Staff  concentrates  on  producing 
military  assessments  as  required  by  the  Act.  While  this  allotment 
of  responsibilities  is  not  duplicative  and  the  staffs  of  the  two 
organizations  work  closely  to  ensure  that  appropriate  coordination 
is  effected,  a  question  remains  whether  this  is  the  most  efficient 
division  of  labor  for  the  preparation  of  these  critical  documents. 

The  Study  Team  suspects  that  it  is  not  and  believes  that,  with 
arrangements  to  ensure  the  appropriate  participation  of  USD/P 
representatives,  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  net  assessments 
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could  eventually  be  consolidated  under  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

b .  Military  Training  Policy.  The  ASD(>?orce  Management  and 
Personnel)  is  currently  responsible  for  a  number  of  functions  in 
the  area  of  military  manpower  and  personnel  policy  that  are  potential 
candidates  for  eventual  relocation  to  the  Joint  Staff  because  of 
their  direct  relationship  with  combat  capabilities  and  professional 
military  development.  Of  these,  military  education  and  training 
(including  training  research  and  development)  would  appear  uo  be 
particularly  suited  for  transfer  and  would  provide  a  good  test 
case  to  determine  whether  additional  functions  should  be  considered. 
The  Chairman  already  exercises  responsibilities  relative  to  the 
joint  education  and  training  of  military  officers,  to  include  super¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Defense  University,  and  military  training 
is  an  area  in  which  the  prominence  of  uniformed  expertise  is  generally 
accepted.  Accordingly,  the  Study  Team  believes  that  responsibility 
for  DoD-wide  military  education  and  training  policy  and  programs 
should  eventually  be  transferred  from  the  ASD(Force  Management  and 
Personnel)  to  the  Joint  Staff  and  that,  if  this  is  successful, 
other  selected  military  manpower  and  personnel  functions  should  be 
subsequently  considered  for  similar  treatment. 

VII.  SPAN  OF  CONTROL. 

"Alternate  allocations  of  authorities  and  functions  of  the 
Office  [of  the  Secretary  of  Defense]  and  other  reorganiza- 
tional  proposals  for  the  Office,  including  the  desirability 
of ...  reducing  the  number  of  officials  reporting  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense."  (P.L.  99-433,  Sec  109,  (d)(6)(C)) 
Many  past  studies  of  OSD  have  cited  the  Secretary's  span  of 
control  as  a  matter  of  concern.  The  most  recent  of  these,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (SASC)  Staff  Report,  "Defense 
Organization:  The  Need  For  Change,"  published  in  October  1985, 

identifies  41  officials  as  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  (see 
Chart  IV-3)  and  argues  that  no  one  executive  could  effectively  manage 
such  a  large  number  of  subordinates.  Because  of  the  attention  devoted 
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Chart  IV-3 

Secretary's  Span  of  Control  per  SASC  Staff  Report  —  1985 
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. . —  L.LU.B  issue  wun  particular  care.  uur  conclusions 

are  summarized  below. 

A.  The  number  of  DoD  officials  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  now  less  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  is  considerably 
less  that  the  41  identified  in  the  SASC  Staff  Report,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  as  a  result  of  changes  made  by  the  Uoldwater-Nichols  Act,  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Commanders- in-Chief  of 
the  Unified  and  Specified  Commands  now  report  to  the  Secretary  through 
the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  routine  matters.  Second,  five 
of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense,  the  Director,  Net  Assess¬ 
ment,  and  the  Defense  Advisor,  U.S.  Mission  to  NATO  shown  by  the  SASC 
Staff  as  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary,  actually  routinely  report 
to  him  through  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  and  deal  personally  with 
the  Secretary  only  when  circumstances  require. 

B.  A  survey  of  management  literature  and  research  on  span  of 
control,  conducted  for  the  Study  Team,  suggests  that  a  wide  span 

of  control  can  be  used  effectively,  particularly  in  the  public 
sector,  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  decisions  made  at  the  lowest 
possible  levels  of  the  organization. 

C.  Regardless  of  their  formal  span  of  control,  most  Secretaries 
rely  on  a  small  group  of  selected  officials  to  advise  and  assist  them 
in  managing  the  Department  and  in  making  most  decisions,  especially 
the  more  important  ones.  Furthermore,  the  positions  held  by  these 
officials  often  have  little  or  no  relation  to  their  inclusion  in 

this  group.  This  suggests  that  structuring  OSD  in  a  way  that 
provides  the  Secretary  with  a  natural  inner  core  of  key  officials, 
whose  range  of  responsibilities  covers  the  major  functions  of  DoD, 
may  be  more  beneficial  than  reducing  the  number  of  officials 
reporting  to  the  Secretary  to  some  finite  number.  This  is  part  of 
the  basis  for  the  recommendation,  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
to  establish  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  Resources 
(USD/PR).  The  fact  that  this  would  also  reduce  the  Secretary's 
span  of  control  is  an  additional  benefit,  but  not  the  primary 
reason  for  making  the  change. 
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D.  Formal  DoD  documentation  reflects  a  direct  reporting 
relationship  between  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  two  officials  with 
whom  he  infrequently  interacts,  the  President  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences  (USUHS)  and  the  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (ATSD)  for  Int  ligence  Oversight.  The  Study 
Team  believes  that  these  formal  relationships  should  be  realigned  in 
order  to  assign  responsibility  for  supervising  the  President,  USUHS 
and  the  ATSD( Intel 1 igence  Oversight)  to  appropriate  senior-level  OSD 
officials  . 

o  The  President,  USUHS  should  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  through  the  USD/PR,  which  is  recommended  for  establishment 
elsewhere  in  this  chapter.  As  proposed,  the  USD/PR  would  be 
responsible  for  all  human  resources  matters  in  DoD,  to  include  health 
and  medical  planning,  readiness,  personnel,  and  training.  Accordingly 
this  official  would  be  in  the  best  position  to  ensure  that  USUHS 
activities  are  appropriately  coordinated  with  other  DoD  health  and 
medical  programs. 

o  The  ATSD( In te 1 1 igence  Oversight)  should  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  through  the  DoD  General  Counsel.  The  ATSD 
(Intelligence  Oversight)  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  DoD 
intelligence  organizations  comply  with  all  legal  restrictions 
governing  their  activities.  In  this  capacity,  he  already  closely 
coordinates  his  activities  with  the  DoD  General  Counsel.  In  fact, 
the  DoD  General  Counsel  cosigns  the  quarterly  Intelligence  Oversight 
status  reports  that  are  provided  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
submission  to  the  President's  Intelligence  Oversight  Board.  In 
view  of  this  close  working  relationship,  and  the  familiarity  of 
the  DoD  General  Counsel  with  the  DoD  Intelligence  Oversight 
Program,  he  is  well  suited  to  supervise  the  ATSD( Intelligence 
Oversight) . 

Chart  IV-4  provides  a  perspective  for  considering  the  impact 
that  the  organizational  changes  recommended  in  this  chapter  would  have 
on  the  Secretary's  span  of  control  by  depicting  his  span  of  control 
under  three  conditions:  (1)  as  depicted  in  the  SASC  Staff  Report; 

(2)  as  it  currently  exists;  and  (3)  as  it  would  be  if  the  Study 
Team's  recommendations  were  adopted. 
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Summary  of  Individuals  Reporting  to  the  secretary  ot  uexense 


OSD  Officials 


SASC  Staff  OSD  Structure 
Report  1  August  1987 


After  Proposed 
Restructuring 


Under  Secretaries  of  Defense 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense 
DoD  General  Counsel 
Director,  PA&E 
Director,  OT&E 
Director,  SADBU 
Defense  Advisor,  NATO 
ATSD(IO) 

DoD  IG 
Director,  DIA* 

Director,  NS  A* 

Director,  SDI 

Director,  Net  Assessments 
President,  USUHS 

Total  —  OSD  Officials 
Additional  DoD  Officials 
Service  Secretaries 
CJCS 
JCS 
CINCS 

Additional  DoD  Officials 
Total  Officials  Reporting  to  Secretary 


2 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24 


2 

6 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_1_ 

17 


3 

3 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


3  3  3 

1  1  1 

4 

9  -  - 

17  4  4 

41  21  17 


‘Report  to  the  Secretary  on  substantive  Intelligence  matters.  Have  programmatic  responsibilities  for  portions  of  the 
National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  (NFIP),  which  is  under  the  purview  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  The 
ASD  (C3I)  exercises  staff  supervision  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary,  for  Defense  policy  and  program  matters. 
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VI i.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


A.  Establish  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel 
Resources  (USD/PR)  responsible  for  supervising  the  activities  of 
the  ASD(Force  Management  and  Personnel),  the  ASD(Health  Affairs), 
and  the  ASD(Reserve  Affairs). 

B.  Revise  existing  reporting  relationship  so  that  the  President 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  reports  to 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the  USD/PR  and  the  ATSU( Intel 1 igence 
Oversight)  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the  DoD 
General  Counsel. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  the  Study  Team  believes  that, 
unless  a  candidate  with  experience  in  both  C^  and  intelligence  matters 
can  be  recruited  for  the  currently  vacant  ASD(C^I)  position,  considera 
tion  should  be  given  to  establishing  a  separate  ASD( Intelligence) . 
Further,  once  the  new  responsibilities  of  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  been  effectively  institutionalized,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  transferring  selected  OSD  functions,  such  as 
the  OSD  portion  of  net  assessments  and  the  military  training 
function,  to  the  Joint  Staff. 
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Chapter  V 


OVERSIGHT  OF  NON-PPBS  MATTERS 

I •  GOLDWATER-NICHOLS  POD  REORGANIZATION  ACT  ISSUE . 

"Means  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  oversight  function 
within  each  element  of  the  Office  [of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense]  in  policy  areas  not  addressed  by  the  planning, 
programming,  and  budgeting  system."  (P.L.  99-433, 

Sec  109  (d)(4)) 

II.  DEFINITION .  The  Study  Team  has  defined  oversight  as  the 
process  of  evaluating  compliance  with  established  policy, 
identifying  shortcomings  in  the  policy  or  in  its  implementation, 
and  initiating  appropriate  corrective  action.  In  this  context, 
the  term  "policy"  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense  and  refers  to  all 
formal  guidance  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  those  acting 
for  him.  This  includes  policy  pronouncements,  management  decisions, 
directives,  and  other  types  of  formal  guidance  issued  for  imple¬ 
mentation  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments  and  heads 
of  the  other  organizational  components  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Oversight  should  not  be  confused  with  micromanagement,  which  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  In  many  instances  the  distinction  between 
oversight  and  micromanagement  may  appear  to  be  directly  related  to 
the  vantage  point  of  the  observer--whether  it  is  that  of  policy¬ 
maker  or  policy-implementor.  This  is  not  the  case.  Oversight  is 
conducted  to  evaluate  "what"  has  been  done  in  order  to  ensure  that 
policy  decisions  are  being  carried  out  by  those  responsible  for 
implementation  and  that  their  objectives  are  being  accomplished. 
Mircromanagement ,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  telling  implementing 
officials  "how"  those  decisions  should  be  accomplished  and  becoming 
involved  in  the  minutiae  of  the  implementing  process. 

While  some  commentators  on  Defense  management  contend  that  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  staff  engages  in  unneces¬ 
sary  micromanagement,  no  one  argues  that  OSD  should  not  be  performing 
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the  oversight  function.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  this  is  a  key  responsibility  of  the  OSD  staff.  The  reason 
for  this,  as  stated  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger,  is  that: 
"things  are  done  best  if  the  top  management  checks  frequently." 

Failure  to  "check  frequently"  can  have  serious  implications 
relative  to  accomplishment  of  Defense  goals  and  the  efficient 
management  of  DoD  activities.  In  the  absence  of  appropriate 
oversight  there  is  a  tendency  for  implementing  officials  to  be 
lax  in  complying  with  directives  that  they  either  do  not  agree 
with,  or  that  in  their  judgment  are  too  cumbersome,  too  time- 
consuming,  or  divert  resources  from  more  favored  activities. 

III.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  OVERSIGHT  ARRANGEMENTS.  As  chief 
executive  officer  of  DoD,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  oversight  of  all  activities  within  the  Department. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  an  organization  as  large  and  complex  as 
DoD,  however,  for  any  one  individual  to  be  aware  of  everything  of 
significance  that  is  happening.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  must 
rely  heavily  on  the  OSD  staff  to  monitor,  review,  and  evaluate 
DoD  operations  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  ensure  that  they  are 
achieving  the  desired  objectives,  that  the  Department's  principal 
line  management  officials  are  exercising  their  responsibilities 
(including  their  own  oversight  responsibilities)  with  an  acceptable 
degree  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  and  that  the  organization 
as  a  whole  is  operating  Ln  a  manner  conducive  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  its  mission.  To  do  this,  OSD  officials  must: 

o  establish  clear  objectives  and  fix  accountability  for 
implementation  when  a  policy  decision  is  made; 

o  establish  a  feedback  mechanism  that  will  show  whether 
implementation  has  occurred  and  the  decision  is  achieving  the 
appropriate  results; 

o  follow  up  by  reviewing  performance  information  to  see  what 
is  actually  happening; 

o  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  policy  and  the  adequacy 
of  its  implementation;  and 
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ini.ci.ate  action  to  correct  a  defective  policy  or  improve 
implementation  ol  a  poorly  executed  policy. 

Admittedly,  the  implementation  of  every  policy  decision  can  not 
receive  the  same  level  of  attention,  and  judgments  must  be  made  as 
to  which  will  be  closely  monitored  and  which  will  not.  Nonetheless, 
the  Study  Team  believes  that  these  principles  are  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  effective  oversight  and  that  they  should  be 
applied  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  based  on  the  best  available 
wisdom,  foresight,  and  judgment  at  any  given  time.  Furthermore, 
sufficient  flexibility  must  be  maintained  to  adjust  OSD  oversight 
activities  as  changing  circumstances  and  priorities  dictate. 

The  principal  means  of  oversight  in  the  DoD  since  the  l96U's 
has  been  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS) 
process.  This  will  be  even  more  so  in  the  future,  now  that  an 
implementation  review  is  to  be  conducted  during  the  off  year  of 
the  new  two  year  budget  cycle  established  as  a  result  of  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense 
Management.  (See  Appendix  B  and  Part  11  of  this  report  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  PPBS  and  the  implementation  review.)  However, 
there  is  a  broad  range  of  activities  within  the  Department  not 
subjected  to  USD  scrutiny  under  the  PPBS,  that  also  requires 
oversight.  There  are  several  mechanisms,  both  in  and  outside  of 
the  DoD,  that  either  contribute  to,  or  impact  on,  the  ability  of 
the  USD  staff  to  oversee  non-PPBS  activities.  Principal  among 
these  are  the  following: 

A.  Defense  Acquisition  System  (DAS).  The  DAS  ranks  second  in 
size  and  importance  to  the  PPBS  as  a  means  by  which  the  USD  staff 
assists  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  monitoring  and  evaluating  the 
implementation  of  Defense  policy.  This  system  has  undergone  a 
major  restructuring  during  the  past  several  months  as  a  result  of 
the  Defense  Acquisition  Improvement  Act  of  1986  (Title  X,  P.L. 

99-591)  and  other  acquisition  initiatives  based  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense 
Management.  These  initiatives  place  enhanced  centralized 
acquisition  management  authorities  in  the  newly  created  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  (USD/A),  who  serves  as  the 
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Defense  Acquisition  Executive  and  the  Defense  Procurement  Execu¬ 
tive.  The  USD/A  utilizes  a  Defense  Acquisition  Board  (DAB)  and 
a  streamlined  DoD  acquisition  organization  structure  to  establish 
and  oversee  the  implementation  of  DoD  acquisition  policy  throughout 
DoD. 

Although  the  new  DAS  shows  promise,  it  is  too  early  for  the 
Study  Team  to  maxe  a  determination  as  to  whether  the  recent 
changes  will  actually  improve  acquisition  oversight  in  DoD.  Many 
of  the  system's  key  features  and  operating  policies  are  still 
being  put  into  place  and  the  Military  Departments  are  still  in 
the  process  of  revamping  their  acquisition  commands  and  head¬ 
quarters  organizations  to  conform  with  the  streamlined  organiza¬ 
tional  requirements  of  the  DAS. 

B.  Secretarial  Performance  Reviews  (SPks) .  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  personally  conducts  one-of-a-kind  reviews  to  consider 
matters  with  which  he  is  personally  concerned  or  that  have  been 
recommended  for  his  consideration  by  a  principal  member  of  the 

USD  staff.  These  reviews  usually  involve  the  status  of  a  particular 
weapon  system  development  project  or  another  matter  of  major 
consequence.  Attendance  is  restricted  to  the  principal  officials 
involved  with  managing  the  program  or  subject  under  review. 
Assistants  and  members  of  their  supporting  staff  are  not  admitted. 
Typically,  detailed  background  material  is  presented  to  the 
Secretary,  who  reviews  progress,  addresses  problems,  institutes 
corrective  action,  and  issues  additional  guidance  as  circumstances 
require.  While  there  is  no  set  schedule  for  these  reviews,  they 
are  held  frequently.  During  the  period  August  1986  to  August  1987, 
a  total  of  41  were  conducted  by  the  Secretary. 

The  SPRs  are  generally  considered  to  be  an  excellent  oversight 
mechanism  by  all  levels  of  Defense  management.  The  Secretary  of 
one  of  the  Military  Departments,  for  example,  described  this 
process  as  one  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  OSD 
staff  operate  in  their  most  useful  and  effective  mode. 

C.  DoD  Inspection,  Audit,  and  Investigative  Activities.  As 
of  March  31,  1987,  there  were  20,422  audit,  investigative,  and 
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inspection  personnel  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
Inspector  General  (DoD  IG),  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
(DCAA) ,  and  audit  agencies  of  the  Military  Departments. 

1.  DoD  IG.  The  DoD  IG  operates  the  DoD  Hotline,  which 
was  established  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  reporting  suspected 
instances  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  on  an  anonymous  basis  it 
desired.  Chart  V-l  depicts  the  level  of  activity  generated  by 
the  Hotline.  While  the  number  of  trivial  calls  is  relatively 
high,  the  receipt  of  almost  20,0(JU  substantive  calls  during  the 
five  years  represented,  attests  to  the  utility  of  the  system  and 
reliance  on  it  by  individuals  with  information  of  potential 
interest.  For  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1987,  a  total 
of  5,742  more  calls  have  been  received,  with  2,026  of  those 
providing  substantive  information. 

The  DoD  IG 1 s  role  in  the  Department's  audit  activities  is 
pivotal.  He  is  responsible  for  establishing  overall  DoD  audit 
and  investigative  policy,  overseeing  audit  and  investigative 
activities  of  the  Military  Departments,  and  performing  independ¬ 
ent  audits  on  Defense-wide  and  special  interest  matters.  Criminal 
cases  are  referred  to  appropriate  law  enforcement  authorities. 

In  other  instances,  the  DoD  IG  maintains  a  rigorous  follow-up 
program  to  ensure  that  corrective  actions  are  taken  by  appropriate 
management  officials  and  that  disputed  findings  are  resolved  in  a 
timely  manner. 

2.  DCAA.  DCAA  provides  DoD  management  and  contracting 
officials  with  a  systematic  and  independent  review  of  contractor 
proposals,  practices,  and  cost  estimating  and  accumulation  systems. 
Most  of  the  agency's  activities  are  devoted  to  high  dollar  or  high 
risk  areas,  to  assure  that  the  maximum  benefit  is  realized  from 
each  audit  dollar  expended.  DCAA  auditors  also  provide  feedback 
relative  to  the  overall  resolution  of  their  audit  recommendations. 
In  situations  where  DCAA  auditors  believe  that  a  procurement 
official  has  erred  or  acted  improperly,  they  attempt  to  resolve 
the  issue  with  the  parties  involved.  Failing  that,  the  matter 

is  referred  to  the  DoD  IG  for  resolution  or  further  action. 
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DOO  HOTLINE-TOTAL  CALLS  AND  LETTERS 


SUBSTANTIVE  2,522  1,718  2,909  6,148  6,524  19,821 


3.  Service  Audit  and  Investigative  Statts.  The  audit  and 
investigative  agencies  of  the  Military  Departments  provide  a  wide 
range  of  evaluative  functions  for  their  parent  organizations. 

While  the  focus  of  their  reviews  is  largely  determined  according 
to  each  Department's  management  problems  and  priorities,  they  are 
also  tasked  by  the  DoD  IG  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  examine 
incidents  or  issues  of  particular  concern  to  OSD  officials. 

D .  Directives  Implementation  and  Internal  Control  System. 

The  DoD  Directives  system  includes  a  process  for  monitoring  the 
promulgation  ot  guidance  for  implementing  all  policies  contained 
in  DoD  Directives  and  Instructions.  While  this  process  does  not 
guarantee  compliance,  it  does  provide  a  method  ot  ensuring  that 
the  Military  Departments  and  other  DoD  Components  publish  appro¬ 
priate  implementing  instructions  and  that  these  instructions  are 
consistent  with  the  original  intent  of  the  policy  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  through  the  DoD  Directives  system. 

Additionally,  the  Assistant  Secretary  ot  Defense  (Comptroller; 
manages  the  Department's  Internal  Management  Control  Program.  this 
program  requires  that  managers  at  all  levels  in  DoD  review  their 
own  management  processes  tor  vulnerability  to  traud,  waste,  and 
abuse,  and  strengthen  those  areas  identitied  as  being  susceptible 
to  risk.  This  review  extends  beyond  the  traditional  "money"  areas 
ot  concern,  such  as  salary  and  travel,  to  include  all  management 
procedures.  The  Comptroller's  responsibilities  involve  monitoring 
program  compliance  and  pertorm.nce  on  a  Department-wide  basis, 
evaluating  program  implementation,  and  initiating  corrective  action, 
when  necessary. 

h.  Military  Departments.  In  the  DoD  management  scheme,  the 
Military  Departments  are  responsible  tor  the  implementation  ot 
most  DoD  policies.  Thus,  they  must  exercise  substantial  over¬ 
sight  responsibilities  of  their  own  to  ensure  that  their  subordi¬ 
nate  commands  and  agencies  carry  out  the  implementation  process 
efficiently  and  effectively.  USD  officials  must  not  abrogate  their 
own  oversight  responsibilities  in  such  instances,  but  their 
review  should  be  focused  more  on  compliance  (i.e.,  what  is  being 
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done)  as  opposed  to  details  (how  it  is  being  done).  Thus,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  Military  Departments  should  be  free  from 
routine  OSD  intervention  into  the  detailed  workings  of  programs. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  should  occur  only  in  unusual  circumstances, 
such  as  cases  involving  major  problems  or  irregularities,  serious 
national  or  international  political  sensitivities,  or  esssential 
priorities  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Administration.  In  such  cases, 
some  degree  of  micromanagement  is  justified.  However,  routine 
oversight  arrangements  should  be  reinstated  as  soon  as  the  situation 
permi ts . 

F.  Congress .  By  exercising  its  own  oversight  prerogatives, 
the  Congress,  in  many  ways,  promotes  increased  OSD  oversight  in 
those  programs  and  activities  that  are  the  subject  of  its  interest. 
This  takes  many  forms  including  research  and  evaluation  to  prepare 
for  testimony  at  hearings,  respond  to  Congressional  reporting 
requirements,  answer  constituent  questions,  and  participate  in 
reviews  conducted  by  Congressional  investigative  staffs.  In 
addition,  Congress  has  legislated  the  establishment  of  oversight 
and  evaluative  entities  in  OSD,  such  as  the  DoD  IG  and  the  Director, 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation.  Since  the  Congress  tends  to 
accept  testimony  from  only  those  at  the  highest  levels  in  DoD, 
Congressional  oversight  often  encourages  OSD  officials  to  become 
involved  in  the  details  of  DoD  programs  to  a  greater  extent  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  Study  Team  believes  that  this  is 
understandable  and  justified  in  cases  involving  major  policy 
matters  of  national  interest.  However,  to  the  extent  that  Congress 
becomes  unnecessarily  involved  in  the  routine  details  of  DoD 
activities  (i.e.,  to  the  extent  that  it  engages  in  micromanagement 
of  its  own),  it  tends  to  promote  micromanagement  by  the  OSD  staff 
over  the  Military  Departments  and  other  DoD  Components. 

G.  Other .  In  addition  to  those  cited  above,  OSD  officials 
employ  a  variety  of  other  mechanisms  in  exercising  their  oversight 
responsibilities.  These  include  formal  briefings  from  operating 
officials  on  selected  topics;  review  of  recurring  or  one  time 
reports  required  by  statute,  DoD  regulation,  or  memoranda;  activities 
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ot  boards  and  committees  composed  ot  selected  officials  from  OSD, 
the  Military  Departments,  other  UoD  Components  (ana,  in  some 
cases,  from  other  government  agencies,  the  private  sector,  or  the 
public);  and  the  reports  of  evaluative  agencies  outside  ot  the 
DoD  (such  as  the  General  Accounting  Oftice  and  Congressional 
investigative  statfs),  central  management  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  (such  as  the  General  Services  Administration,  Oftice 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Otfice  of  Personnel  Management,  and  the 
National  Security  Council),  and  advisory  bodies  (such  as  the 
National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  and  the  President's 
Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Management).  In  addition, 
private  interest  groups  (such  as  the  Heritage  Foundation,  the 
Center  tor  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  and  the  Brookings 
Institution)  and  the  media  often  develop  intormation  or  highlight 
problems  that  alert  USD  otticiais  to  matters  requiring  their 
attention. 

IV.  ANALYSIS  AND  CUNCLUSIUNS.  The  PPBS,  DAS,  and  SPK  provide 
effective  review  mechanisms  for  ensuring  that  major  policy  decisions 
(those  involving  important  or  high  cost  issues)  are  being  implemented 
efficiently  and  effectively,  and  are  achieving  their  intended  results. 
The  procedures  for  reviewing  the  implementation  and  impact  ot 
policies  dealing  with  less  important  matters,  however,  are  more 
eclectic,  and  the  level  ot  effort  expended  on  them  by  key  policy 
officials  in  USD  varies  widely.  In  these  instances,  OSD  officials 
rely  on  a  wide  assortment  ot  management  mechanisms  in  various 
combinations  and  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  and  the  emphasis 
given  to  oversight  in  each  case  depends  on  a  number  u  different 
factors.  These  include  the  relative  importance  of  the  policy 
involved  to  the  Defense  mission,  their  cost  or  sensitivity,  the 
resources  (including  time  and  personnel)  available  to  the  cognizant 
oversight  official,  and  the  importance  that  official  places  on 
the  oversight  function  in  relation  to  his  or  her  other  responsi¬ 
bilities.  For  some  officials,  oversight  is  an  integral  part  of 
their  work  routine  and  the  implementation  of  at  least  the  more 


significant  non-PPBS/DAS/SPR  matters  is  conscientiously  reviewed 
and  evaluated  within  the  constraints  of  available  resources.  In 
other  cases,  however,  OSD  officials  appear  to  believe  that  their 
jobs  are  essentially  complete  once  a  policy  problem  has  been 
solved;  that  is,  when  a  decision  has  been  made  at  the  appropriate 
level  and  formally  promulgated  to  the  rest  of  DoD  through  a  DoD 
Directive,  memorandum,  or  some  other  official  method.  In  these 
cases,  as  may  be  expected,  the  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
results  of  policy  implementation  tend  to  be  reactive  rather  than 
proactive  and  generally  dependent  on  DoD  audit  and  investigative 
activities  or  non-DoD  agencies  (such  as  the  GAO,  Congress,  and 
the  media)  to  highlight  problems  and  force  management  attention 
on  the  need  for  corrective  action. 

A  number  of  studies  conducted  on  OSD  in  the  past  have  addressed 
this  issue.  In  1970,  for  example,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 
went  so  far  as  to  recommend  establishment  of  a  Deputy  Secretary 
for  Evaluation  to  ensure  that  the  oversight  function  is  given 
appropriate  emphasis  in  OSD.  While  the  Study  Team  recognizes 
the  need  for  increased  emphasis  on  oversight  by  a  number  of  OSD 
officials,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  can  or  should  be  achieved 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Deputy  Secretary  for  Evaluation  or 
a  similar  organizational  change.  Such  an  action  would  add  another 
layer  to  the  DoD  management  process  and  would  separate  oversight 
from  policymaking,  thereby  divorcing  two  mutually  dependent 
management  functions.  Effective  policymaking  requires  the  feedback 
that  is  provided  by  continuous  oversight  and  effective  oversight 
requires  the  knowledge  and  perspective  possessed  only  by  the 
po 1 icymaker . 

The  Study  Team  believes  that  action  to  improve  OSD  oversight 
should  be  accomplished  through  management  emphasis  rather  than 
through  organizational  change.  Furthermore,  the  success  of  such 
an  effort  rests  on  the  adherence  to  three  key  principles. 

o  First,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  micromanagement  by 
the  OSD  staff.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Military  Departments  and 
other  DoD  Components  should  be  responsible  for  implementation  and 
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results  and  initiates  corrective  measures  when  required,  rather 
than  managing  policy  implementation  directly. 

o  Second,  the  extent  of  oversight,  and  the  resources  expended 
on  it,  should  be  commensurate  with  the  importance,  sensitivity, 
and  potential  impact  of  the  policies  being  monitored  and  oversight 
arrangements  must  be  flexible  enough  to  adjust  as  these  factors 
change.  Excessive  review  or  an  overly  bureaucratic  oversight 
structure  would  only  serve  to  absorb  scarce  OSD  resources,  place 
excessive  burdens  on  DoD  Components,  and  inhibit  imagination  and 
creativity  on  the  part  of  operating  offices. 

o  Finally,  as  a  general  rule,  those  who  develop  policy 
should  also  be  responsible  for  exercising  the  oversight  necessary 
to  ensure  that  it  is  being  properly  implemented.  They  are  in  the 
best  position  to  understand  the  policy  and  its  objectives.  Even 
more  importantly,  the  feedback  received  in  the  oversight  process 
serves  as  a  "reality  test"  that  demonstrates  how  the  policy  is 
faring  in  the  operating  environment. 

V.  RECOMMENDATIONS .  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  emphasize 
the  importance  of  oversight  in  the  DoD  management  process  and 
actively  encourage  key  OSD  officials  to  upgrade  their  non-PPBS/ 
DAS/SPR  oversight  activities  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
outlined  above. 
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CIVILIAN  CONTROL 


I .  GOLDWATER-NICHOLS  POD  REORGANIZATION  ACT  ISSUES. 

A.  "Whether  the  present  organization  of  the  Office  [of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense]  is  optimally  structured  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Def ens e  in  effective  exercise  of  civilian 
control  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  including  civilian 
control  of-- 

i.  defense  policy  development  and  strategic  planning; 

ii.  program  and  budget  development; 

iii.  policy,  program,  and  budget  execution; 

iv.  contingency  planning;  and 

v.  military  operations"  (P.L.  99-433,  Sec  109  (d)(1)(A)) 

B.  "Alternative  allocations  of  authorities  and  functions 
of  the  Office  [of  the  Secretary  of  Defense]  and  other 
reorganization  proposals  for  the  Office,  including  the 
desirability  of ...  changing  the  ratio  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  civilian  employees  in  the  Office."  (P.L.  99-433, 
Sec  109  (d)(6)(D)) 

C.  "Analysis  of  Civilian  Control... 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  cons idering. . .whether 
effective  civilian  control  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
best  assisted  by  the  current  structure  of  the  Office  [of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense],  shall  examine  the  functions  performed 
in  the  Office  by-- 

(a)  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  the  active-duty 

list;  and 

(b)  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  retired  status 
and  members  of  the  reserve  components  who  are  employed  in  a 
civilian  capacity. 

(2)  Such  examination  shall  include  a  determination  of 
the  total  number  of  positions  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
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determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense) ,  and  of  such  number-- 

(a)  the  number  of  positions  held  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  the  active-duty  list,  shown  for  the  military 
equivalent  of  each  civilian  pay  grade  by  number  and  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  number  of  positions  in  the  Office  in  the 
civilian  pay  grade  concerned  and  in  the  military  equivalent 
of  such  civilian  pay  grade; 

(b)  the  number  of  such  positions  held  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  a  retired  status  who  are  serving  in  a 
civilian  capacity,  shown  for  each  civilian  pay  grade  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  under  clause  (a) ;  and 

(c)  the  number  of  such  positions  held  by  members  of 
the  reserve  components  who  are  serving  in  a  civilian  capacity, 
shown  for  each  civilian  pay  grade  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
under  clause  (a) . 

(3)  In  determining  the  total  number  of  positions  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  grades  above  GS-8,  the 
Secretary  shall  exclude  positions  which  are  primarily  clerical 
or  secretarial."  (P.L.  99-433,  Sec  109  (e)) 

II.  DEFINITION .  For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  civilian  control 

has  been  defined  by  the  Study  Team  to  mean  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  possesses  ultimate  authority  over  the  military  personnel  and 
functions  of  the  DoD  and  exercises  that  authority,  either  personally 
or  through  key  civilian  assistants,  on  all  matters  requiring 
departmental  level  decision.  This  definition  recognizes  that  a 
Secretary's  style  of  management,  either  centralized  or  decentralized, 
can  provide  an  effective  basis  for  civilian  control,  as  long  as 
top  level  policy  decisions  are  made  by  him  and  his  civilian  assistants 
in  OSD  and  the  Service  Secretariats.  However,  effective  civilian 
control  should  not  be  confused  with  effective  management.  It  is 
possible  for  a  Secretary  to  make  poor  policy  and  managerial  decisions, 
yet  still  have  those  decisions  carried  out  faithfully  by  DoD 
military  officials. 
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III.  THREATS  TO  CIVILIAN  CONTROL.  Threats  to  the  exercise  of 
civilian  control  over  DoD  military  activities  may  be  viewed  as  a 
continuum  ranging  from  an  overt  military  takeover  at  one  extreme 
to  the  undue  influence  of  military  personnel  on  DoD  policy  and 
management  decisions  at  the  other.  An  overt  military  takeover 
would  pose  the  greater  dange  -  to  this  nation's  democratic  principles, 
but  it  is  also  the  least  likely  to  happen.  On  the  other  hand, 
excessive  influence  of  military  personnel  on  the  DoD  decisionmaking 
process  may  not  present  an  immediate  danger  to  our  American  way  of 
life,  but  it  does  have  a  higher  potential  of  occurring. 

Civilian  control  requires  the  presence  of  three  factors. 

First,  civilian  officials  must  be  vested  with  the  authority  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  military  personnel  and  functions;  second,  the 
legitimacy  and  primacy  of  that  authority  must  be  accepted  by  the 
military  profession;  and  finally,  civilian  authorities  must  effec¬ 
tively  exercise  the  authority  that  has  been  vested  in  them.  Given 
the  presence  of  the  first  two  factors  in  the  American  political 
system,  the  quality  of  civilian  leadership  becomes  critical.  As 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Lovett  once  remarked,  "the  only 
real  occasion  when  civilian  control  is  in  doubt  is  when  civilian 
officials  themselves  fail  to  exercise  it."  This  neglect  is  more 
likely  to  occur  on  the  lower  levels  of  the  continuum  where  the 
threat  is  not  so  overt  and  the  apparent  consequences  are  not  so 
revolutionary. 

IV.  SAFEGUARDS  OF  CIVILIAN  CONTROL.  Civilian  control  of  the 
military  is  a  well  established  principle  of  American  life,  virtually 
unquestioned  in  practice  or  in  theory  from  the  earliest  beginnings 
of  the  nation  and  it  is  protected  by  a  wide  variety  of  safeguards. 
Principal  among  these  are  the  following. 

A.  Constitutional  Safeguards.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  places  the  nation's  military  under  the  control  of  two  civilian 
authorities.  Article  I,  Section  8  empowers  the  Congress  with  the 
authority  to  establish  and  regulate  the  Armed  Forces  and  Article  II, 
Section  2  designates  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief.  These 
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provisions  established  the  principle  of  civilian  control  firmly  in 
the  American  legal  system.  In  addition,  by  dividing  control  over 
the  military  between  two  branches  of  government,  it  created  a  "checks 
and  balances"  situation  in  which  each  branch  jealously  guards  it 
prerogatives  in  military  affairs,  thereby  ensuring  that  neither 
one  becomes  unduly  influenced  by,  or  influential  in,  the  military. 

b.  Legislative  Safeguards.  Title  ID  of  the  United  States 
Code  extends  the  Constitutional  principle  of  civilian  control 
into  the  laws  governing  the  organization  and  administration  of  DoD. 

Section  113(b)  of  Title  10  places  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
immediately  below  the  President  in  the  operational  chain  of  command 
and  gives  him  "authority,  direction  and  control"  over  DoD.  The 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  while  strengthening  the  authority  of  the 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  within  the  military  establishment, 
also  amended  Title  10  to  clearly  subordinate  the  Chairman  and  his 
new  functions  "...to  the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
President  an’  the  Secretary  of  Defense..."  (10  U.S.C.  151(g)(2) 
and  153). 

Section  131  of  Title  10  establishes  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  directs  the  Military  Departments  and  Armed  Forces  to 
cooperate  with  OSD  personnel,  in  order  to  "carry  out  effectively  the 
authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense," 
and  prohibits  the  formation  of  a  military  staff  within  OSD. 

Sections  132  through  140  of  Title  10  require  that  all  Presi¬ 
dential  Appointees  in  OSD  be  appointed  from  civilian  life.  For 
certain  positions,  such  as  the  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary,  and 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Policy),  the  appointee  may  not  have 
served  as  a  regular  officer  in  the  armed  forces  within  ten  years 
of  appointment.  Section  973  (2)(A)  of  Title  10  also  prohibits 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  holding  or  exercising  the  functions 
of  a  "civil  office"  in  the  federal  government  while  on  active  duty 
(i.e.,  an  elective  office,  a  Pres identially  appointed  office 
requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  a  position  in 
the  Executive  Level  Schedule).  Exception  to  this  latter  provision 
can  be  made,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  when  deemed  in 
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the  national  interest.  This  has  occurred  only  once  in  the  history 
of  DoD.  By  Public  Law  8  T -  7  8  8  of  September  18,  1950,  the  Congress 
authorized  General  George  C.  Marshall,  to  serve  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  during  the  Korean  War. 

C.  DoD  Regulations.  Because  military  officers  may  not  till 
Presidential  Appointment  positions  under  the  provisions  of  Title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  them  to 
be  delegated  authority  to  exercise  the  functions  of  these  positions. 
For  this  reason,  DoD  policy  proscribes  the  assignment  of  military 
officers  to  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  positions  in  OSD, 
or  their  equivalent,  and  prohibits  those  serving  in  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  positions,  or  their  equivalent,  from  acting 
for  or  performing  the  functions  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  (DoD 
Directive  1315.7,  "Military  Personnel  Assignments,"  January  9,  1987). 
In  addition,  DoD  Directive  1100.9  ( "Mi 1 i t ary-Civi 1 ian  Staffing  of 
Management  Positions  in  the  Support  Activities,"  September  8,  1971) 
limits  the  assignment  of  military  officers  in  DoD  management 
positions  to  those  instances  when  they  are  required  by  law,  or 

when  the  position  requires  skills  and  knowledge  acquired  primarily 
through  military  training  and  experience,  and  the  duties  of  the 
position  provide  experience  necessary  for  proper  career  development. 

D.  Professional  Military  Values.  Independent  research  by 
scholars  and  interviews  conducted  by  the  Study  Team  with  current 
and  former  military  officers,  unequivocally  confirm  that  the 
American  military  views  itself  as  a  servant  of  the  nation  and  has 
no  inclination  to  contravene  civilian  direction.,  Military  officers 
as  a  group  recognize  that  military  institutions  exist  to  serve 
public  purposes  and  that  the  determination  of  these  purposes  is 
the  constitutional  prerogative  of  elected  authority.  The  principle 
that  the  military  does  what  the  civilian  authority  determines,  and 
only  that,  is  so  ingrained  that  it  is  accepted  without  question  as 
a  fundamental  precept  of  the  profession's  moral  code. 

E .  Social  and  Economic  Composition  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  social  and  economic  composition  of  the  officer  and  enlisted 
corps  of  the  Armed  Forces,  which  has  been  examined  by  several 
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scholars  through  the  years,  indicates  that  the  American  military 
is  an  establishment  that  is  different,  but  not  distant  from  the 
society  it  serves.  Unlike  many  other  countries,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  military  has  become  seriously  insulated 
from  American  society  at  large. 

An  important  mechanism  mitigating  against  the  insular  effects 
of  military  service  is  the  extent  to  which  military  officers 
receive  advanced  education  in  civilian  colleges  and  universities. 

This  provides  exposure  to  American  values  and  ideals  which  sensitizes 
an  officer,  normally  at  his  mid-career  level,  to  domestic  and 
other  non-military  issues,  thereby  encouraging  constructive  civilian- 
military  relationships  within  the  DoD  establishment  and  with  society 
at  large.  Graduate  level  studies  are  generally  available  to  officers 
who  demonstrate  outstanding  leadership  potential  and  the  possession 
of  an  advanced  degree  is  increasingly  regarded  as  a  prerequisite 
to  advancement  through  the  higher  ranks.  Over  80  percent  of 
general  and  flag  rank  officers  hold  postgraduate  or  professional 
degrees,  most  of  which  are  from  civilian  institutions.  For  example, 
the  current  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  holds  an  MBA 
from  Stanford  and  a  PhD  from  Princeton. 

The  extent  of  this  exposure  to  civilian  higher  education  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
military  officers  in  OSD  hold  graduate  or  professional  degrees 
from  accredited  universities.  In  most  cases,  these  degrees  are 
related  to  their  duty  assignments. 

F.  Social  Values.  One  of  the  strongest  safeguards  of 
civilian  control  is  that  the  American  public  will  not  tolerate 
military  insubordination  to  civilian  control.  Although  defense 
policies  are  often  the  subject  of  intense  public  debate,  even 
those  supporting  a  strong  military  establishment  accept  the  fact 
that  ultimate  command  authority  properly  rests  with  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

G.  Administrative  Practice.  Military  officers  are  employed 
in  OSD  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with,  and  reinforces  the 
principle  of,  civilian  control.  They  generally  occupy  mid-level 
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staff  positions  and  report  to  civilian  superiors.  Their  primary 
function  is  to  provide  the  organization  with  a  core  of  highly 
motivated  professionals  who  possess  the  technical  military  expertise 
and  operational  experience  necessary  to  ensure  effective  decision¬ 
making  on  military  policies  and  programs.  In  this  respect,  they 
complement  the  career  civilians,  who  provide  organizational 
continuity  and  technical  expertise  in  other  areas,  and  the  political 
appointees,  who  establish  policy,  set  objectives,  and  exercise 
ultimate  decision  authority.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  OSD 
military  professional  workforce  is  provided  in  the  following 
section . 

V.  THE  MILITARY  WORKFORCE.  Chart  VI-1  reflects  the  number  of 
OSD  positions  in  civilian  grades  GS-9  and  above,  and  their  military 
equivalents,  that  are  held  by  active  duty  military,  military 
retirees,  and  ready  reservists.  Totals  by  pay  grade  and  category 
of  military  affiliation,  along  with  the  percentage  of  active  duty 
military,  are  provided. 

These  figures  indicate  that,  although  active  duty  military 
officers  represent  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  workforce  (36%), 
of  the  447  officers  assigned  to  OSD,  430  (96%)  occupy  positions 
below  the  executive  ranks  (i.e.,  GM15/06  and  below).  Only  a  small 
number  serve  in  the  executive  ranks,  17  in  positions  equivalent  to 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  and  none  above  that  level.  In  contrast, 
255  civilians  occupy  Senior  Executive  Service  or  higher  level 
positions  in  OSD.  Thus,  military  officers  occupy  only  six  percent 
of  the  total  executive  positions  in  OSD.  Further,  as  Chart  VI-2 
indicates  only  nine  active  duty  officers  occupy  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  positions  and  these  tend  co  be  in  areas  that 
require  a  high  degree  of  technical  military  knowledge. 

The  number  of  military  retirees  and  reservists  serving  in 
civilian  capacities  in  OSD  is  minimal.  As  of  January  1987,  there 
were  88  retired  military  and  43  reserve  military  personnel  serving 
in  civilian  positions  in  OSD.  These  numbers  account  for  seven  and 
three  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  number  of  professional 
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Chart  VI- 1 


OSD  Positions  Held  by  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces* 


Civilian  Grades/ 
Military  Grades 

Total 

Employment 

Active  Duty 
Number/Percent 
of  OSD  Employment 

Retirees 

Ready 

Reservists 

GS9- 10/01 

28 

0/0 

3 

0 

GS 11/02 

18 

0/0 

3 

0 

GS 12/03 

24 

5/21 

1 

0 

GM 13/04 

75 

56/75 

2 

2 

GM 14/05 

256 

199/78 

3 

2 

GM  15/06 

579 

170/29 

48 

29 

ESI  -2/07 

34 

7/21 

1 

2 

ES3-4/08 

156 

6/4 

17 

5 

ES5-6/09 

68 

4/6 

7 

1 

EXV/010 

0 

0/0 

0 

0 

EXIV-l/ — 

14 

0/0 

3 

1 

Total 

1252 

447/36 

88 

43 

'Figures  reflect  GS9/01  and  above  serving  in  OSD,  excluding  positions  which  are  primarily  clerical  or  secretarial,  as  of 
January  1987.  Sources:  Active  duty,  retirees,  and  total  OSD  employment  from  DoD  Washington  Headquarters  Services; 
Reservists  from  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center.  The  data  do  not  reflect  the  DoD  Agencies  or  Field  Activities. 

“The  Ready  Reserve  includes  Selected  Reserve  units,  Pretrained  Individual  Reservists  and  a  training  pipeline.  Selected 
Reserve  units  are  organized,  equipped  and  trained  to  perform  a  wartime  mission.  Pretrained  Individual  Reservists 
include  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees,  members  of  the  Inactive  National  Guard  and  Individual  Ready  Reservists. 
The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  generally  consists  of  people  who  have  served  recently  in  the  active  forces  or  Selected 
Reserve  and  have  some  period  of  obligated  service  remaining  on  their  contract.  The  majority  of  the  members  in  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  do  not  participate  in  organized  training. 
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Active  Duty  Military  Occupying  Senior  Level  Executive  Positions  in  OSD  (January  1987) 


USD/P 

•  DASD  Security  Assistance  (LTG  P.  C.  Gast,  USAF) 

•  Dir  East  Asia  &  Pacific  Region  (RADM  E.  B.  Baker,  Jr.,  USN) 

•  Dir  Inter-American  Region  (BG  C.  M.  Brintnall,  USA) 

•  Dep  Defense  Advisor,  USNATO  (BG  R.  A.  Norman,  USAF) 

ASDiFM&P) 

•  DASD  Mobilization  Planning  &  Requirements  (LTG  V.  0.  Lang,  USA) 

•  DASD  Drug  Policy  &  Enforcement  (MG  S.  G.  Olmstead,  UEMC) 

•  DASD  Military  Manpower  &  Personnel  Policy  (LTG  E.  A.Chavarrie,  USAF) 

DOT&E 

•  Dep  Dir  Operations  (BG  J.  G.  Schoeppner,  Jr.,  USAF) 

ASD(LA) 

•  DASD  Legislative  Affairs  (RADM  J.  E.  Gordon,  JAGC,  USN) 

ASD(RA) 

•  DASD  Guard/Reserve  Readiness  &  Training  (MG  H.  J.  Quinn,  USA) 

•  DASD  (Atg.)  Guard/Reserve  Material  &  Facilities  (Col  J.  B.  Rosamond,  USA) 

ASD(HAI 

•  DASD  Medical  Readiness  (MG  W.  P.  Winkler,  USA) 

•  DASD  Strategic  Planning  &  Medical  Prgm  Mgmt  (RADM  J.  A.  Zimble,  MC,  USN) 


USD(A) 

•  Asst  DUSD  Strategic  &  Theater  Nuclear  Force  (RADM  C.  E.  Armstrong,  USN) 

•  Asst  DUSD  Tactical  Warfare  Programs  (BG  D.  Funk,  USA) 

•  Asst  DUSD  Test  &  Evaluation  (MG  D.  W.  Jones,  USA) 

Notes: 

1 .  Of  39  total  DASDs,  nine  are  active  duty  military. 

2.  In  addition,  two  Senior  Military  Assistants  serve  in  the  Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  (VADM  D. 

S.  Jones,  USN)  and  Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  (MG  L.  H.  Buehl,  USMC). 
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positions  in  OSD  in  grades  GS-9  and  above,  and  their  military 
equivalents.  The  number  of  retired  military,  although  fluctuating 
over  the  past  five  years,  has  remained  within  plus  or  minus  ten  of 
80  personnel.  Retired  military  officers  represent  a  source  of  talent 
that  is  useful  in  many  civilian  defense  positions,  and  since  they 
are  retired,  they  no  longer  are  dependent  on  their  Service  for 
career  advancement.  The  number  of  Ready  Reserve  military  has 
fluctuated  similarly,  remaining  within  plus  or  minus  eight  of  4b 
personnel  over  the  same  period.  The  current  percentage  of  reservists 
in  OSD  (3.4%)  actually  falls  below  the  percentage  of  reservists  in 
DoD  overall,  which  is  4.2  percent. 

The  largest  numbers  of  military  affiliated  personnel  in  OSD 
(active  duty,  retired,  and  reserve)  are  in  the  mid-level  management 
grades  of  GM-13  through  15  and  their  military  equivalents.  Approxi¬ 
mately  90  percent  are  in  this  category.  This  concentration  at  the 
mid-level  professional  ranks,  coupled  with  the  relatively  small 
number  of  general  and  flag  rank  officers  serving  in  executive 
positions  and  the  absence  of  such  officers  in  Presidential  Appoint¬ 
ments,  reflects  the  fact  that  the  military's  role  in  OSD  is  primarily 
advisory  in  nature. 

B.  Givil-Military  Mix  by  Organizational  Component.  Chart  Vl-3 
provides  a  tabular  summary  of  the  OSD  civilian-military  mix  by 
organizational  component  during  the  period  FY  1983-87.  It  shows 
that  the  number  and  overall  percentage  of  active  duty  military 
serving  in  OSD  have  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  last  five 
years.  The  OSD  offices  where  active  duty  military  comprise  more 
chan  half  of  the  total  employment,  such  as  Reserve  Affairs  (76%), 

Net  Assessment  (60%),  and  Health  Affairs  (55%),  are  generally 
involved  in  functions  where  an  informed  military  perspective  is 
essential.  This  kind  of  experience  is  usually  acquired  in  the 
military  over  the  course  of  several  operational  and  staff  tours. 

It  is  rarely  acquired  as  a  result  of  civilian-related  experience. 

In  contrast,  those  OSD  offices  where  active  duty  military  comprise 
fewer  than  half  of  the  total  personnel  tend  to  be  less  dependent  on 
professional  military  knowledge  for  the  performance  of  their 
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Chart  VI-3 

OSD  Civilian-Military  Mix  FY  83-87 
(By  OSD  Office) 
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mission.  For  example,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Comptroller),  which  relies  heavily  on  fiscal  and  budgetary 
expertise,  has  a  workforce  that  is  only  four  percent  military. 

VI.  CIVILIAN  CONTROL  OF  KEY  FUNCTIONS.  The  specific  functional 
areas  the  Study  Team  is  required  to  review  by  the  Go ldwa ter- N icho 1 s 
Act  can  be  divided  into  two  categories.  The  first  consists  of 
those  functions  that  deal  primarily  with  force  development:  defense 
policy  development  and  strategic  planning;  program  and  budget 
development;  and  policy,  program  and  budget  execution.  The  second 
consists  of  those  functions  related  to  force  employment:  contingency 
planning  and  military  operations. 

As  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  Secretary  has  unques¬ 
tioned  authority  to  exercise  control  over  both  DoD  force  development 
and  force  employment  activities,  and  the  legitimacy  of  that  authority 
is  completely  accepted  by  the  military. 

For  force  development  functions,  the  Secretary  also  has 
appropriate  staff  in  OSD  to  support  him  in  exercising  civilian 
control  and  uses  it  effectively  for  that  purpose.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments  and  their  civilian 
staffs  reinforce  the  civilian  authority  exercised  by  the  OSD 
staff,  especially  in  the  areas  of  program  and  budget  development 
and  execution.  The  civilian  control  provided  by  these  sources  is 
further  buttressed  by  the  Congress  as  it  exercises  its  constitutional 
authorities . 

For  force  employment  functions,  the  Secretary  primarily  and 
properly  exercises  his  authority  through  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  However,  when  a  crisis  occurs,  civilian  involvement 
escalates  rapidly  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  along  with  the 
President,  becomes  involved  quickly  in  the  details  of  crisis  manage¬ 
ment,  as  often  do  other  members  of  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  White  House  Staff.  While  there  have  been  occasions  when 
some  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  detailed  involvement  by  civilian 
officials  in  remote  military  operations,  now  made  possible  by  modern 
communications,  it  is  notable  that  no  one  any  longer  questions  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  do  so.  Further,  and  also  important,  is 
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the  fact  that,  while  in  fast-moving  crises,  management  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  tends  to  be  restricted  to  a  small  group,  that  group  always 
includes  key  OSD  civilians,  most  notably  from  the  policy,  legal,  and 
public  affairs  staffs. 

However,  contingency  planning  (what  the  military  calls  opera¬ 
tions  planning),  which  is  the  pre-crisis  portion  of  force  employment, 
is  an  area  in  which  the  exercise  of  effective  civilian  control  is 
not  so  evident.  The  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary,  and  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy  are  provided  access  to,  and  are  briefed  on, 
key  contingency  plans.  But,  because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the 
plans,  there  is  a  reluctance  to  provide  access  to  others  in  OSD. 

Some  of  those  interviewed  considered  this  to  be  "the  last  area  of 
resistance"  to  civilian  control.  Without  a  support  staff  in  OSD 
to  assist  him  in  guiding  and  reviewing  contingency  planning,  the 
Secretary  lacks  an  effective  means  of  ensuring  that  this  planning 
appropriately  reflects  politicalmilitary ,  economic,  and  foreign 
policy  considerations.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  contingency 
planning  review  and  a  recommendation  that  would  enhance  the  ability 
of  the  OSD  staff  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  exercising  effective 
civilian  control  can  be  found  in  Chapter  II. 

VII.  CONCLUSION .  Civilian  control  is  not  a  problem.  The  principle 
of  civilian  control  is  fully  accepted  throughout  DoD  by  military 
and  civilians  alike.  The  functions  performed  by  military  members 
of  the  OSD  staff  are  consistent  with  this  principle  and  the  current 
civilian-military  ratio  is  appropriate  for  providing  the  Sec  r..  L  <  r  . 
of  Defense  with  balanced  staff  advice.  However,  the  Sec  ret. if. 
should  retain  the  flexibility  to  adjust  this  ratio  as  c’o-ru.  . 
circumstances  and  staffing  needs  may  require. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  possesses  and  exer,  :  - 
authority  over  military  personnel  and  activities. 

OSD  civilian  staff  support  in  the  functional  at-  . 
development  and  strategic  planning;  pro^ra-  m 
policy,  program,  and  budget  execution;  an: 
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experience  a  decline  in  their  income  as  a  result  of  moving  from 
private  sector  employment  to  the  government.  Furthermore,  it  also 
occurs  at  a  time  in  their  personal  lives  when  they  are  likely  to  be 
putting  children  through  college. 
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In  the  contingency  planning  area,  however,  OSD  staff  support  can  be 
improved.  This  issue  is  discussed  and  a  recommendation  is  provided 
in  Chapter  II. 

In  addition,  the  Study  Team  believes  that  since  the  quality 
of  civilian  leadership  is  critical  to  the  exercise  of  civilian 
control,  it  is  important  that  DoD  attract  and  retain  well  qualified 
candidates  for  its  top  level  executive  positions.  This  issue  is 
discussed  and  recommendations  are  provided  in  Chapter  VII. 

VIII.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A.  Maintain  the  Secretary's  flexibility  to  adjust  the  civilian 
ratio  of  the  OSD  staff  as  circumstances  require. 

B.  Adopt  recommendations  in  Chapters  II  and  VII,  respectively, 

to: 

o  expand  the  role  of  OSD  in  assisting  the  Secretary  to 
guide  and  review  contingency  planning,  and 

o  eliminate  disincentives  that  are  making  it  difficult 
to  attract  and  retain  top-quality  candidates  for  Presidential 
Appointment  positions. 
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POLITICAL  APPOINTEES 

I.  GOLDWATER-NICHOLS  POD  REORGANIZATION  ACT  ISSUE. 

"Whether  political  appointees  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  have  sufficient  experience  and  expertise,  upon 
appointment,  to  be  capable  of  contributing  immediately  to 
effective  policy  formulation  and  management."  (P.L.  99-433, 

Sec  109  (d)(7)) 

II.  BACKGROUND :  The  employment  of  political  appointees  in  key 
executive  positions  is  the  principal  means  by  which  an  incumbent 
Administration  ensures  that  the  policies  and  objectives  it  was 
elected  to  pursue  are  in  fact  being  implemented  by  the  various 
agencies  of  the  government.  In  OSD,  as  with  most  government 
agencies,  these  executives  fall  into  two  categories:  Presidential 
Appointees  and  Noncareer  Executives. 

o  Presidential  Appointees  are  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  occupy  the  most  senior 
positions  in  the  organizations;  i.e.,  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary, 
Under  Secretaries,  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  those  positions  that 
by  virtue  of  statute  are  equivalent  in  rank  to  Assistant  Secretaries 
(e.g. ,  the  DoD  General  Counsel,  DoD  Inspector  General,  and  Director  of 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation).  These  are  the  principal  policy¬ 
makers  and  managers  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  (Because  they  are 
Presidentially  appointed  and  require  Senate  confirmation,  they  are 
often  referred  to  by  the  acronym  "PAS.") 

o  Noncareer  Executives  are  appointed  to , the  Senior  Executive 
Service  (SES)  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  approval  of  the 
White  House.  They  generally  occupy  middle  level  management  and 
policy  positions;  i.e.,  Deputy  Under  Secretaries,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretaries,  and  Directors  of  OSD  staff  offices.  (They  are  also  known 
as  Noncareer  Political  Appointees  or  "NCPAs.") 
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There  is  another  category  of  political  appointees,  known  as 
"Schedule  C"  employees,  who  are  also  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  with  the  approval  of  the  White  House.  As  a  rule,  they 
occupy  staff/special  assistant  and  secretarial  positions  that  provide 
personal  and  confidential  advice  or  assistance  to  Presidential 
Appointees  and  Noncareer  Executives.  While  these  individuals  perform 
a  number  of  important  and  necessary  functions,  they  generally  do  not 
occupy  key  managerial  positions  or  exercise  significant  executive 
authorities.  Accordingly,  Schedule  C  appointees  have  not  been 
included  in  the  Study  Team's  review,  and  the  comments  made  in  this 
report  regarding  political  appointees  are  not  intended  to  apply  to 
them. 

Charts  VII-1  and  VII-2  provide  a  perspective  of  the  political 
appointee  workforce  in  OSD  during  the  past  four  Administrations. 

Since  there  may  be  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  political  executives 
during  the  course  of  an  Admins tration ,  particularly  at  the  beginning 
and  near  the  end  of  its  term,  years  approximating  a  mid-Adminis tra tion 
term  in  office  have  been  selected  for  display.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  organization  and  structure 
of  OSD  during  the  years  between  1970  and  1986.  Some  functions  and 
personnel  have  been  transferred  to  other  DoD  organizations,  such  as 
Defense  Agencies  and  DoD  Field  Activities,  as  a  result  of  decentrali¬ 
zations  or  reorganizations.  (For  example,  the  administration  of  the 
foreign  military  sales  program  was  assigned  to  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency  and  the  technical  review  of  licenses  for  the  export 
of  munitions  and  military  technology  were  assigned  to  the  Defense 
Technology  Security  Administration.)  At  the  same  time,  additional 
rsponsibilities  have  been  assumed  and  OSD  capabilities  have  been 
expanded  in  areas  such  as  command,  control,  communications,  and 
intelligence;  operational  testing;  spare  parts  management;  and  reserve 
forces.  Because  of  these  changes,  statistical  comparisons  using 
this  data  should  be  made  with  care. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  charts  show  that  two  developments 
have  taken  place  in  the  OSD  executive  work  force  in  recent  years. 
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Chart  VII-1 

OSD  Political  Appointees* 


Year 

Presidential 

Appointees 

Noncareer 

Executives 

Total 

Percent  Increase 
Over  Base  Year 

1970 

13 

15 

28 

— 

1975 

15 

27 

42 

50 

1978 

12 

40 

52 

85 

1982 

13 

45 

58 

107 

1986 

18 

46 

64 

129 

Chart  VII-2 

OSD  Political  Appointees  and  Career  Executives* 


Year 

Political 

Appointees 

Career 

Executives 

Jotal 

Political  Appointees/ 
Career  Executives 
(Percent  of  Total) 

1970 

28 

194 

222 

13/87 

1975 

42 

157 

199 

21/79 

1978 

52 

169 

221 

23/77 

1982 

58 

184 

242 

24/76 

1986 

64 

194 

258 

25/75 

•Derived  from  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Staff  Report,  "Defense  Organization:  The  Need  for  Change," 
1  October  1985,  and  the  data  provided  by  Washington  Headquarters  Services.  Statistics  do  not  include  Defense 

activities  (such  as  Defense  Agencies  and  DoD  Field  Activities)  that  are  not  a  part  of  OSD 

1 

I 

I 
I 
I 

» 
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o  First,  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  (129  percent) 
in  the  number  of  political  executives  since  1970.  While  most  of 
the  augmentation  has  taken  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Noncareer 
Executives,  which  have  risen  from  15  to  46,  the  number  of  Presiden¬ 
tial  Appointees  has  risen  from  13  to  18,  an  increase  of  38  percent. 

o  Second,  virtually  all  of  the  new  executive  positions 
established  in  OSD  since  1970  have  been  in  the  political  ranks. 

While  the  number  of  political  appointees  has  been  rising  steadily, 
the  number  of  career  executives  has  fluctuated  at  or  below  the 
1970  level,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  executive 
positions  in  OSD  that  are  being  held  by  career  executives.  In 
1970,  career  executives  occupied  a  total  of  87  percent  of  all 
executive  positions  in  the  organization.  By  the  end  of  FY  1986, 
that  portion  had  slipped  to  75  percent,  a  decline  of  12  percent. 

These  trends  suggest  that  the  influence  of  career  executives 
in  Defense  management  has  declined  in  the  past  16  years,  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  influence  of  political  appointees. 
While  the  rate  at  which  the  numerical  balance  is  shifting  in  favor 
of  political  appointees  may  level  off,  it  is  unlikely  to  reverse. 
Historically  in  OSD,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
whole,  once  a  position  has  been  designated  as  political,  it  is 
rarely  converted  to  career  status.  Therefore,  political  appointees 
have  become,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  OSD  management.  This  makes  the  issue  of  their  ability 
to  perform  an  even  more  compelling  one. 

The  process  associated  with  the  selection  and  appointment  of 
political  appointees  involves  several  key  players  who  generally 
fall  into  three  categories: 

A.  The  President  and  the  White  House  Staff.  The  President 
possesses  ultimate  authority  to  select  political. executives  for 
appointment  throughout  the  government.  However,  except  for  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  cases  involving  top  level  Administration  officials,  such 
as  Cabinet  members,  he  is  usually  not  personally  involved  in  the 
selection  or  appointment  process.  For  the  most  part,  this  responsi¬ 
bility  is  delegated  to  a  member  of  his  immediate  staff  who,  assisted 
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by  the  Presidential  Personnel  Office  (PPO),  an  element  of  the  Executi..- 
Office  of  the  President,  manages  the  political  selection  and  appoint¬ 
ment  process  on  behalf  of  the  President.  The  PPo  maintains  an 
independent  recruiting  capability,  which  is  used  to  locate  anu  screen 
candidates  tor  vacant  political  executive  positions.  In  addition, 
the  office  reviews  and  approves  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
recruited  independently  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  staff  in 
order  to  ensure  that  Lhey  are  acceptable  to  the  Administration  from 
a  technical  and  a  political  standpoint.  Within  the  PPO,  there  is  an 
"account  executive"  and  a  small  staff  dedicated  to  serving  the  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM),  another  element  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  maintains  administrative  oversight 
over  the  use  of  Presidential  Appointments  and  the  attendant  confirma¬ 
tion  process  for  nominees  to  these  positions.  In  addition,  OPM 
manages  the  allocation  of  Noncareer  Executive  positions  throughout 
the  government  by  reviewing  and  approving  the  establishment  of  new 
Noncareer  Executive  positions  and  rilling  vacancies  m  existing 
ones . 

B .  The  Secretary  ot  Defense  and  USD  1' er s onnel  Staff  .  The 
Secretary  or  Defense  is  formally  the  selecting,  official  tor  all 
Presidential  Appointees  in  OSD  and  the  appointing  official  tor 
Noncareer  Executive  positions.  However,  some  Secretaries  have  been 
more  proactive  than  others  in  exercising  these  responsibilities.  A 
tew  have  gone  so  far  as  to  insist  on  virtual  unilateral  selection 
authority  as  a  condition  of  accepting  their  own  appointment  and  have 
initiated  an  independent  aggressive  recruitment  effort  to  identify 
well  qualified  candidates.  Others  have  chosen  to  rely  more  heavilv 
on  the  initiative  of  the  PPO  and  have  been  satisfied  to  select  the 
best  candidates  from  among  the  nominees  provided  to  them.  At  times, 
as  a  matter  ot  Loyalty  to  the  President,  Secretaries  have  accepted 
candidates  who  were  preferred  by  the  President  or  the  White  House, 
but  were  not  their  personal  preference. 

The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary  for  Executive 
Personnel  is  the  principal  staff  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
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Defense  tor  Che  recruitment,  selection,  and  appointment  ot  political 
executives.  This  individual  works  closely  with  the  Secretary,  bob 
officials,  the  PPU,  the  candidates  themselves,  and  others  as 
necessary  to  locate  and  evaluate  candidates,  secure  the  necessary 
clearances  through  the  PPU,  and  accomplish  the  administrative 
procedures  associated  with  the  selection  and  appointment  process. 

Ln  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary  tor  Executive  Personnel  complies 
with  the  provision  of  the  (Jo  Idwat  er-N  icho  Is  Act  requiring  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  advise  the  President  ot  the  qualifications 
needed  bv  candidates  to  till  vacant  Presidential  Appointee  positions. 
This  is  accomplished  by  providing  the  PPU  with  a  written  description, 
known  as  a  "search  request,"  which  identifies  the  title,  location, 
level,  duties,  and  knowledge  anci  skill  requirements  of  each  vacancy. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  tor  Administration, 
works  with  UPM  to  obtain  the  authority  to  establish  new  Noncareer 
Executive  positions  and  fill  vacancies  in  existing  ones,  orients 
new  Presidential  Appointees  and  Noncareer  Executives  and  assists 
them  in  the  transition  to  their  new  working  enviroment,  and  provides 
ongoing  personnel  administration  ami  support  throughout  their  tenure 
in  USD. 

C.  The  Congress.  The  Congress  does  not  play  a  formal  role 
in  the  appointment  ot  Noncareer  Executives.  It  does,  however, 
exercise  a  strong  voice  in  the  appointment  ot  Presidential  Appointees 
through  the  Senate's  constitutional  authority  to  approve  or  reject 
the  President's  nominees  for  such  positions.  The  appointment  of 
these  key  otticials  is,  therefore,  a  joint  responsibility,  which 
is  shared  by  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress  as  part  of  the 
checks  and  ba Lances  built  into  the  American  system  of  government. 
Nonetheless,  it  should  be  primarily  incumbent  on  the  Administration, 
especially  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  locate  and  present  to  the 
Congress  for  its  approval,  candidates  who  are  well  qualified  to  till 
(lie  USD  executive  positions  tor  which  they  are  being  nominated. 

Political  Appointees  must  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Secretary 
ot  Defense  and  the  Administration  they  serve  in  order  to  represent 
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their  policies  and  priorities  within  the  bureaucracy.  Accordingly, 
key  policymaking  and  leadership  positions  in  OSD  are  generally 
filled  based  on  a  combination  of  the  individual’s  technical  qualifi 
cations  and  political  considerations.  The  extent  to  which  one  or 
another  may  determine  each  selection  has  historically  varied  from 
job  to  job  and  Administration  to  Administration.  Traditionally, 
political  qualifications  have  been  less  important  in  the  "hardware" 
areas,  such  as  engineering,  materiel  management,  and  logistics, 
while  others,  such  as  political-military  policy,  have  required  a 
more  rigorous  test  of  political  acceptability. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  every  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  influential  party  members,  Administration  officials, 
interest  groups,  members  of  the  Congress,  and  other  sources  to 
accept  political  appointees  that  have  been  loyal  to  them  or  espouse 
their  particular  point  of  view  at  the  expense  of  other  candidates 
who  may  possess  superior  qualifications.  These  pressures  are  an 
inherent  part  of  our  political  system.  The  challenge  faced  by 
each  Secretary,  therefore,  is  to  attract  and  retain  candidates  for 
political  executive  positions  in  OSD  who  possess  superior  qualifica 
tions  and  loyalty  to  him  and  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  acceptable 
to  a  broad  segment  of  the  party  in  power. 

The  consensus  of  current  and  former  senior  OSD  officials 
interviewed  by  the  .study  Team  was  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
putting  top-quality  people  in  the  key  policy  positions  in  OSD  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  DoD.  Logic  would  seem 
to  dictate  that  anything  that  reasonably  can  be  done,  should  be 
done  to  enhance  the  Secretary's  ability  to  acquire  and  retain 
top-quality  officials  to  run  the  largest  and  most  complex  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  Free  World.  With  this  in  mind,  tne  Study  Team  has 
concentrated  its  attention  on  two  parallel  areas  of  inquiry:  the 
first  is  the  "readiness  to  serve"  question  posed  by  the  Goldwater- 
N'ichols  Act,  the  second  addresses  related  issues  not  mentioned  in 
the  Act,  but  which  impact  on  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
political  executives  in  OSD. 
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III.  READINESS  TO  SERVE .  Determining  the  "readiness  to  serve"  of 
political  appointees  at  the  outset  of  their  tenure  in  USD  is  an 
elusive  task.  It  is  different  than  evaluating  their  performance 
over  their  entire  period  of  service.  In  the  latter  case,  one  can 
take  a  long  term  view  and  use  an  extended  period  from  which  to 
draw  judgments  regarding  job  performance.  It  is  also  different  than 
measuring  an  individual's  overall  potential,  since  the  very  concept 
of  potential  assumes  a  learning  and  maturation  process  of  some 
determined  length.  In  contrast,  the  "readiness  to  serve"  question, 
as  framed  by  the  Go ldwater-N ichols  Act,  focuses  on  how  well  USD 
political  executives  are  able  to  perform  their  duties  from  the 
first  day  in  office. 

Attempting  to  make  such  a  determination  on  an  empirical  basis 
is  difficult.  However,  the  Study  Team  has  developed  a  series  of 
findings  which,  taken  together,  allow  us  to  draw  an  inferential 


conclusion  regarding  this  issue: 

A .  as  a  group,  USD  political  appointees  are  generally 
qualified  to  assume  the  duties  of  their  office  upon  appointment. 
Obviously,  this  is  not  universally  the  case  and  there  have  been 


occasions  when  marginally  qualified  individuals  have  been  appointed. 
However,  such  instances  have  been  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  the 
practice  ot  appointing  marginally  qualified  political  executives 
has  never  been  widespread. 


This  finding  is  based  on  a  consensus  of  opinions  expressed 
in  interviews  conducted  by  the  Study  Team,  a  review  of  the  qualifi¬ 


cations  of  current  officials,  and  an  analysis  ot  data  extracted 
t r om  a  survey  ot  Presidential  Appointees  conducted  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration  (NAPA).  The  NAPA  survey  collected 
data  on  1  f> 2 1>  Presidential  Appointees,  including  88  USD  officials, 
who  served  in  the  Federal  Government  during  the  period  from  1964 
to  198b.  The  data  on  the  USD  portion  ot  the  survey  population 
indicates  that  74  percent  ot  those  who  held  Presidential  Appointments 
in  USD  possessed  at  least  one  advanced  degree.  Furthermore,  94 
percent  came  from  backgrounds  that  have  traditionally  been  considered 
to  provide  the  strongest  foundations  tor  top-level  DoD  executives. 
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Approximately  36  percent  came  from  high  level  positions  in  industry 
and  business;  another  12  percent  were  recruited  from  research 
organizations  or  academia  and,  most  important  for  the  "readiness 
to  serve"  issue,  approximately  46  percent  were  already  serving  in 
the  Federal  Government  as  either  career  or  Noncareer  Executives. 

While  OSD  has  been  generally  successful  in  attracting  qualified 
political  executives,  the  Study  Team  found  that  historically,  it 
has  been  most  successful  when  the  following  conditions  prevail. 

o  The  Secretary  of  Defense  takes  a  personal  interest  in 
executive  personnel  matters  and  pursues  a  proactive  recruitment  and 
selection  program  managed  by  his  own  staff. 

o  Responsi b ility  for  overseeing  this  effort  is  delegated  to 
a  high  level  special  assistant  who  understands  the  Secretary's 
policies,  personal  objectives,  and  management  style,  and  who  has 
direct  access  to  the  Secretary  and  the  authority  to  speak  for  him 
in  executive  personnel  matters.  Ideally,  this  individual  is  among 
the  first  officials  appointed  during  the  period  of  transition  to  a 
new  Administration  and  assists  the  transition  team  in  recruiting 
well  qualified  candidates  who  share  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
the  Secretary. 

o  The  Secretary  is  given  the  authority  by  the  White  House  to 
select  his  first  choice  of  candidates  for  the  key  positions  on  his 
management  team  and  the  paramount  voice  in  selecting  the  other 
political  appointees  on  his  OSD  (and  top  Military  Department)  staff. 

B .  The  amount  of  time  required  before  a  newly  assigned 
political  appointee  is  able  to  function  effectively  in  OSD  varies 
greatly  depending  on  each  individual's  background.  Those  with 
prior  OSD  or  other  DoD  experience  require  little  or  no  transition 
time,  while  others  may  take  anywhere  from  a  few  months  to  six 
months  or  more  before  they  become  fully  acclimated  to  their  new 
responsibilites  and  working  environment.  Those  assuming  technical 
positions  from  comparable  responsibilities  in  defense  industry, 
for  example,  require  a  relatively  short  transition  period,  while 
those  without  any  previous  ties  to  the  defense  community  take 
considerably  longer. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  orientation  of  new  appointees  to  their 
OSD  work  environment  is  accomplished  on  an  informal  basis  in  the 
form  of  briefings,  meetings  with  other  key  officials,  and  an 
intensive  "on  the  job  training"  effort  conducted  by  their  staffs. 

There  is  little  OSD  involvement  in  formal  government-wide  orientation 
programs  that  have  been  established  for  political  appointees 
entering  the  Federal  work  force  for  the  first  time.  However,  the 
Study  Team  found  that  this  informal  approach  has  worked  well,  even 
with  first  time  political  executives,  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  need  for  a  more  structured  transition  program  in  OSD. 

C .  There  is  no  single  ideal  background  that  produces  the  most 
successful  OSD  political  executives.  Prior  government  experience 
can  obviously  be  very  helpful  in  contributing  to  immediate  effective¬ 
ness.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  understanding  the  processes, 
organizations,  and  power  centers  with  which  they  will  have  to 
deal.  However,  even  this  does  not  guarantee  success. 

Experience  indicates  that  OSD  needs  a  good  mix  of  backgrounds 
in  its  leadership  positions  to  function  most  effectively.  Within 
this  mix,  new  ideas  and  new  blood  are  essential.  Therefore,  some 
number  of  officials  without  defense  backgrounds  may  be  desirable. 

Even  though  they  may  not  master  the  intricacies  of  their  office  as 
quickly  as  those  who  have  been  more  closely  associated  with  the 
defense  community,  these  officials  perform  a  valuable  service  simply 
by  questioning  long  held  beliefs  and  long  standing  practices.  As 
one  former  Secretary  of  Defense  told  the  Study  Group,  you  need  some 
people  in  the  organization  to  ask  the  question,  "Why  are  we  doing 
this?" 

These  findings  suggest  two  conclusions  regarding  the  "readiness 
to  serve"  issue. 

o  First,  OSD  political  appointees,  as  a  whole,  are  reasonably 
ready  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  positions  upon  assuming  office, 
even  though  not  all  of  them  are  fully  capable  of  being  effective 
immediately . 

o  Second,  the  fact  that  an  appointee  may  not  be  fully  effective 
immediately  upon  entering  office  does  not  mean  that  he  or  she  is 
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incapable  of  being  a  successful  executive  in  the  long  run,  or  even 
that  he  or  she  is  not  contributing  to  the  organization  in  the  short 
run . 

IV.  RELATED  ISSUES.  In  evaluating  the  state  of  OSD's  political 
workforce  in  order  to  answer  the  "readiness  to  serve"  question 
raised  by  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  the  Study  Team  found  the 
existence  of  strong  disincentives  that  are  making  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  attract  and  retain  top  flight  talent  to  serve  as 
political  appointees  in  OSD  and  elsewhere  in  DoD. 

A.  Recruitment  Disincentives.  As  the  largest  government 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government  and  what  is  effectively  the 
largest  "business"  enterprise  in  the  Free  World,  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  be  directed  by  the  most  talented  and  competent 
executives  available.  A  period  of  service  in  OSD,  therefore,  must 
be  attractive  to  people  who  have  already  achieved  some  degree  of 
success  and  prominence  in  the  private  sector. 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  that  prompt  such  individuals 
to  accept  political  appointments  in  OSD;  including  patriotism, 
commitment  to  the  goals  of  an  Administration,  desire  for  increased 
stature  or  authority,  career  development  considerations,  and  pure 
ego  satisfaction.  These  are  powerful  motivations  and  should  be 
adequate  to  provide  a  large  pool  of  competent  executives  to  serve 
in  key  OSD  positions.  However,  the  tax  consequences  of  current 
divestiture  rules  and  restrictions  imposed  by  revolving  door 
legislation  are  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  attract  top 
flight  private  sector  executives  to  OSD  service. 

o  Divestiture  requires  nominees  for  Presidential  Appointment 
to  dispose  of  personal  holdings  that  have  the  potential  to  cause 
conflicts  of  interest  with  an  official's  duties,  in  order  to 
statisfy  conflict  of  interest  laws  and  Senate  committee  rules. 
Basically,  this  is  a  sound  and  necessary  practice.  However,  it 
carries  with  it  an  added  and  unnecessary  burden  in  that  the  tax 
liability  on  the  capital  gains  realized  from  the  sale  of  such 
assets  falls  entirely  in  the  tax  year  in  which  the  divestiture 
takes  place.  To  make  the  situation  even  more  difficult,  this 
increased  liability  takes  place  at  a  time  when  many  appointees 
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experience  a  decline  in  their  income  as  a  result  of  moving  from 
private  sector  employment  to  the  government.  Furthermore,  it  also 
occurs  at  a  time  in  their  personal  lives  when  they  are  likely  to  be 
putting  children  through  college. 

The  Study  Team  believes  that  the  adverse  impact  of  divestiture 
should  be  mitigated  by  revising  conflict  of  interest  statutes  to 
permit  Presidential  Appointees  in  OSD  and  other  government  agencies 
to  delay  the  impact  of  taxes  they  incur  in  selling  assets  to  comply 
with  conflict  of  interest  laws  and  the  mandates  of  Senate  committees. 
This  recommendation  has  been  made  previously  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Public  Admins tration  in  its  1985  report  "Leadership  in  Jeopardy: 

The  Fraying  of  the  Presidential  Appointments  System"  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  endorsed  by  the  President’s  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense 
Managemen  t . 

o  Revolving  door  legislation  restricts  the  type  of  post¬ 
government  employment  that  may  be  accepted  by  DoD  officials  involved 
in  the  acquisition  process.  While  some  form  of  post-government 
employment  restrictions  for  DoD  acquisition  officials  may  be  required, 
there  is  a  general  consensus  that  the  current  provisions  are  subject 
to  an  interpretation  that  would  virtually  bar  top  level  DoD  acquisi¬ 
tion  executives  from  all  post-government  employment  with  Defense 
contractors.  While  the  DoD  General  Counsel  does  not  share  this 
interpretation,  the  meaning  of  the  governing  statute  has  yet  to  be 
determined  by  the  courts.  As  a  result,  many  well-qualified  prospec¬ 
tive  political  executives  shy  away  from  OSD  employment  in  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  becoming  the  inadvertant  subject  of 
lit  igat ion . 

This  problem  has  been  cited  by  David  Packard,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Management,  as  one 
which  could  have  a  far  reaching  negative  impact  on  the  quality  of 
the  acquisition  management  staff  in  OSD  and  the  rest  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Study  Team  shares  this  concern  and  believes  that 
the  revolving  door  statute  should  be  revised  in  order  to  eliminate 
its  susceptibility  to  the  "across-the-board"  interpretation  that  is 
deterring  knowledgeable  private  sector  executives  from  accepting 
senior  acquisition  positions  in  OSD  and  other  components  of  the 
Department . 
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B.  Retention  Disincentives.  As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
19B6,  the  average  tenure  of  Presidential  Appointees  in  OSD  was  24 
months  and  the  average  tenure  of  Noncareer  Executives  was  slightly 
over  3U  months.  In  contrast,  the  life  of  a  Presidential  Administration 
lasts  at  least  four  years,  to  field  a  new  weapons  systems  takes 
eight  to  twelve  years,  and  a  significant  change  in  the  military 
force  structure  requires  over  five  years.  Just  as  good  management 
in  DoD  requires  stability  in  the  Defense  budget,  it  also  requires 
stability  in  leadership--and  for  much  the  same  reason--to  provide 
continuity,  consistency,  and  a  long  term  view  in  decisionmaking  and 
program  oversight.  Accordingly,  once  qualified  people  are  appointed 
as  OSD  political  executives  and  have  become  fully  acclimated  to  the 
OSD  work  environment,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  retain  them  as  long  as  possible.  However,  the  government 
executive  compensation  structure  is  substantially  below  that  of 
private  industry,  particularly  with  respect  to  Presidential  Appointees, 
and  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  have  been  widening  in  recent 
years.  As  a  result,  many  top-level  OSD  executives  must  accept 
substantial  financial  sacrifices  in  order  to  enter  and  remain  in 
government  service.  Often  this  sacrifice  becomes  more  difficult 
to  bear  as  time  goes  on  and  new  opportunities  in  the  private 
sector  beckon. 

The  Study  Team  believes  that  the  financial  rewards  of 
government  service  do  not  have  to  be  comparable  with  the  private 
sector  in  order  to  attract  and  retain  well  qualified  Presidential 
Appointees  in  OSD.  However,  we  do  believe  that  the  gap  between 
the  two  should  be  narrowed  in  a  manner  that  would  encourage 
Presidential  Appointees  to  stay  in  office  for  longer  periods.  A 
way  of  accomplishing  this  would  be  to  adopt  a  longevity  bonus 
system  that  would  reward  long  term  service,  given  an  acceptable 
level  of  performance.  One  variation  of  such  a  system  would  be  to 
provide  Presidential  Appointees  with  a  longevity  bonus  of  ID  percent 
of  their  monthly  salary  for  each  month  of  service  beyond  two  years 
and  a  higher  percentage  for  each  month  of  service  beyond  three 
years.  This  example  is  intended  only  to  demonstrate  the  basic 
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principle  of  this  recommendation.  The  number  of  "steps"  in  the 
system  and  the  size  of  each  incremental  bonus  should  be  developed 
by  compensation  experts. 

Another  option,  which  could  be  employed  in  conjunction  with 
bonuses  based  on  tenure,  would  be  to  increase  the  role  played  by  the 
most  outstanding  career  executives  in  OSD  by  considering  them  for 
Presidential  Appointment  and  Principal  Deputy  positions  for  which 
they  are  qualified.  This  would  reduce  the  organizational  turbulence 
caused  by  the  turnover  of  Political  Appointees  and  offer  a  number 
of  collateral  benefits.  First,  since  the  individual  would  be 
familiar  with  the  work  and  working  environment,  he  or  she  would 
require  little  or  no  transition  time  and  should  be  able  to  operate 
effectively  almost  immediately.  Second,  since  the  career  executive 
is  likely  to  look  at  the  appointment  as  the  culmination  of  a 
successful  government  career  and  has  not  taken  a  pay  cut  to  assume 
the  position,  he  or  she  is  more  likely  to  stay  at  least  through 
the  tenure  of  an  Administration.  Finally,  since  it  would  provide 
a  means  of  rewarding  exceptional  performance  by  career  executives, 
it  would  likely  improve  the  morale  and  motivation  of  OSD's  career 
executive  work  force. 

V.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A.  Reduce  disincentives  to  accept  Presidential  Appointments  by 

o  Revising  current  legislation  to  permit  the  deferral  of 

the  tax  consequences  caused  by  the  divestiture  of  potential  conflict 
of  interest  investments. 

o  Revise  revolving  door  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
across-the-board  interpretation  that  is  deterring  well-qualified 
executives  from  accepting  top  level  positions. 

B.  Improve  retention  of  key  officials  by: 

o  Developing  a  bonus  system  based  on  tenure  for 
Presidential  Appointees. 

o  Ensuring  greater  use  of  outstanding  career  executives 
by  considering  them  for  Presidential  Appointment  and  Principal 
Deputy  positions. 
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In  addition  to  these  specitic  measures,  the  Study  Team 
supports  the  recommendations  tor  improving  the  Presidential  Appoint¬ 
ment  System  throughout  the  Federal  Government  that  were  made  by  the 
National  Academy  for  Public  Administration  in  its  198b  report 
entitled  "Leadership  in  Jeopardy:  The  Fraying  oi  the  Presidential 
Appointments  System."  Their  implementation  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  ability  of  OSD  to  attract  and  retain  well  qualified 
executives  for  its  most  senior  positions. 
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THE  PLANNING,  PROGRAMMING  AND 
BUDGETING  SYSTEM  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

I .  GOLDWATER-NICHOLS  POD  REORGANIZATION  ISSUE: 

1.  Whether  the  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  system 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (including  the  role  of  the  Office  in 
such  system)  needs  to  be  revised-- 

a.  to  strengthen  strategic  planning  and  policy 
direction ; 

b.  to  ensure  that  strategic  planning  is  consistent 
with  national  security  strategy,  policies,  and 
ob ject i ves ; 

c.  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  sufficient  relationship 
between  strategic  planning  and  the  resource  levels 
projected  to  be  available  for  the  period  for  which 
the  planning  is  to  be  effective; 

d.  to  ensure  that  strategic  planning  and  program 
development  give  sufficient  attention  to  alliances 
with  other  nations; 

e.  to  provide  for  more  effective  oversight,  control, 
and  evaluation  of  policy,  program  and  budget 
execution;  and 
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f.  to  ensure  that  past  program  and  budget  decisions 
are  effectively  evaluated,  that  such  evaluations 
are  supported  by  consistent,  complete,  and  timely 
financial  and  performance  data,  and  that  such 
evaluations  are  fully  considered  in  the  next 
planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  cycle. 
lP.L.  99-433,  Oct . 1  ,  1986  Sec  1 09 ( d  )  2  (A)through 
(  F)J 

1 1 .  DEFINITION. 

The  Planning,  Programming  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  described  in  DoD  Directive  7045.14  and 
DoD  Instruction  7045.7.  Other  documents  describe  how  the 
system's  configuration  has  stood  in  various  stages  of  history. 
These  include  Enthoven  and  Smith,  How  Much  is  Enough?.  Rice, 

Final  Report  of  the  Defense  Resource  Management  Study,  and  the 
Packard  Commission  final  report  and  appendix.*  Other  parts  of 
this  study  report  also  provide  a  detailed  description  of  the 
current  PPBS  (Chapter  II  and  Appendix  B) .  With  such  detailed 
descriptions  available  elsewhere,  this  section  of  the  study  will 
not  provide  a  detailed  description  of  PPBS  here.  Rather,  the 
study  will  move  directly  to  the  reorganization  issues  raised 
above  . 

As  the  study  reviews  these  issues,  one  fact  remains 
important--the  past  year  has  been  a  period  of  change.  In 
particular,  the  Department  has  implemented  most  of  the  Packard 
Commission  recommendations  as  contained  in  NSDD  219**  and  the 


t 

*  Citations  for  all  these  items  may  be  found  in  the  reference 
section . 

**  A  Quest  for  Excellence.  Appendix  pp.  34-37  contains  a  summary 
of  this  Presidential  directive. 
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items  directed  by  Goldwater-Ni  rliol  s  .  In  addition,  the  Department 
submitted  its  first  biennial  budget  and  has  modified  the  PPR9  to 
accommodate  a  full  two  year  process.*  The  PPBS  framework  has 
accommodated  these  changes  easily  because  its  purpose  is  clear. 
PPBS  is  the  overall  resource  allocation  system  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  As  reiterated  in  the  most  recent  directive  governing 
PPBS,  its  ultimate  objective  is  "to  provide  the  operational 
commanders- in-ch ief  the  best  mix  of  forces,  equipment,  and 
support  attainable  within  fiscal  constraints."  It  produces  "a 
plan,  a  program,  and,  finally,  a  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Defense .  " 

III.  DESCRIPTION  AND  ANALYSIS: 

A •  Strategic  Planning  and  Policy  Direction. 

1.  Policy  direction  comes  from  the  President  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  a  result  of  the  interactions  among  the 
President,  his  National  Security  Advisor,  the  National  Security 
Council  staff,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  his  staff  and  other 
relevant  agencies.  This  gives  risp  to  National  Security  Decision 
Directives  (NSDDs)  which  are  implemented  hv  the  Secretary  in  the 
Defense  Guidance  (Planning  Phase!  or  into  other  phases  of  the 
PPBS  process  where  appropriate. 

2.  The  study  staff  has  concluded  that  all  NSDP  2 1 Q 
planning  revisions  have  been  fully  put  in  place  for  the  FYQO-94 
PPBS  cycle.  In  terms  of  strategic  planning  and  policy  direction, 
this  means  that  the  start  to  PoD's  planning  process  begins  with 
the  publication  of  the  President's  national  security  strategy  and 


*  The  PPBS  directives  are  to  be  modified  accordingly  (in 

agreement  with  memoranda  that  have  established  the  changes). 
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the  submission  of  the  '-year  provisional  hiiuget.  This  ha'  been 
accomplished,  and  was  predated  with  an  internal  and  external 
review  of  N’SPP  32  (as  directed  by  NSPP  2 1 0  J  that  culminated  with 
the  issuance  of  NSPP  238.  Thus,  the  requirement  for  the 
consistent  link  between  strategy  and  policy  direction  required  a 
sound  process. 

P  .  S_t  r  a  t  e  g  i  c  Planning  Consistency  with  National  j  e  c  or  i  tv 
S t  r ategv.  Police  and  Objectives  . 

1 .  The  accomplishment  of  consistency  necessarily  flows 
from  the  publication  of  the  national  security  strategy  and  the 
process  for  the  incorporation  of  VSPPs  and  other  Presidential 
guidance  in  the  FTPS  process  as  indicated  in  \.  above. 

C  .  Suf  f  i  c  i  en  c  v  of  Re  1  at  lonslii  p  Pet  ween  strategic  Planning 
and  Resource  Levels  . 

].  In  the  two  vear  cycle  of  the  biennial  PPBS,  the 
President  issues  provisional  budget  levels  at  the  same  time  that 
he  submits  his  two  vear  budget  to  Congress.  The  Chairman,  TCS, 
develops  a  fiscally  constrained  strategy  and  force  options  based 
on  national  strategies,  policies  and  provisional  budget  levels. 
These  are  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  along  with 
appropriate  net  assessments.  Constrained  major  strategy  options 
are  developed  and  presented  to  the  President  for  decision.  Once 
these  decisions  are  made,  the\  are  codified  in  the  final  Defense 
Ciii  dance  along  with  fiscal  guidance  for  the  next  five  year 
period.  At  the  macro  level,  therefore,  procedures  are  in  plate 
to  deal  with  the  relation  of  planning  to  resource  availability. 

In  addition,  at  the  micro  level,  g  re  at  can’  is  taken  to  price  out 
the  costs  of  achieving  resource  objectives  so  that  relative  costs 
of  tradeoffs  can  he  understood,  and  appropriate  balance  is 
maintained  among  object ives--the  challenge  must  be  realistic. 
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n .  Strategic  Planning,  Program  Development  3nd  Alliances 
with  Other  Nations  . 


1.  As  a  specific  element,  the  Defense  Guidance  can 
(and  does)  emphasize  strategy  direction  with  respect  to 
alliances.  Similarly,  as  a  result  of  such  direction,  the 
Services'  proposed  five  year  programs  should  reflect  such 
guidance  or  other  Presidential  direction.  If  not,  then  an  issue 
of  compliance  may  he  raised  during  the  summer  program  review- 
before  the  Defense  Resources  Board  f  PR  B  A .  Members  of  the  PR  P 
include  the  entire  policy  community:  USP(P),  ASD(rSA)  and 
ASP (  ISP) .  These  off  ices  have  the  alliance  res  pons i b i 1 i t v  within 
OSD.  OPPAtjF  has  a  collateral  responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
overall  cost-effective  allocation  of  resource'-. 

- .  This  Administration  has  enhanced  significantly  the 
role  of  the  CINCS  in  the  P P P S  process.  The  CINCS  are  invited  to 
attend  DRB  sessions  during  all  phases  of  the  PPBS  process.  in 
addition,  they  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  priorities  d  i  r e  c  t  !  v 
to  the  Secretary  and  his  deputy  in  an  Integrated  Priority  !.  i  c  t 
and  raise  issues  during  the  program  review.  Police  with  regard 
to  CIN'CS  in  the  PPBS  was  published  as  a  change  to  POP!  on 

April  9,  1QP~.  Of  particular  relevance  to  the  alliance  issue  l 
tlie  fact  that  the  geographic  CINCS  h  a  v  e  the  a  b  i  1  i  t  v  to  raise 
alliance  issues  as  well  as  the  OSP  assistants  to  the  Secretary  of 
P  e  f  e  n  s  e  . 

3.  The  foregoing  means  that  the  process  enables  all 
w1  h o  have  concerns  about  alliance  issues  to  raise  them  within  the 
normal  PPBS  cycle. 
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•  •  f  •  Effect  i  v >'  Overs  l^h  t  1  <  i!  *.  r  1  ■ : ; . !  I  v  .1  1 1 1  a  t_ ij > n  of 

Decisions,  and  Considerati  or.  of  1  v  .1  I  1 ; .  1  tin  it,  \<*m  P  P  F  0  Cyc  1  (■  . 

1-  At  each  stag  e  in  tor  DPI'S  ,  1  nl  ormat  ion  regard  i  ng 

per  I  orinance  has  hern  require,.!  t  "H'.iMirf  compliance  with  items 
such  as  strategy,  goals,  resota  ;  »■  t  radeof  f  s  and  even  pricing. 

This  lias  been  characteristic  of  the  cvclc  as  implemented  in  the 
past.  Evaluation  and  performance  has  been  implicit  and  fed  into 
the  next  phase.  Thus,  the  FY8r.-C0  results  influenced  the  FYS6-90 
course  of  events,  etc.  Decisions  of  a  programmatic  nature  or 
budget  nature  are  recorded  in  the  Five  Year  Defense  Plan  by  way 
of  the  Program  Decision  Memoranda  or  Program  Rudget  Decisions. 
Thus,  there  is  3  formal  record  of  tl,e  approved  program  to  measure 
performance  against. 


I.  The  opportunity  to  develop  a  biennial  budget  has, 
however,  given  Tol)  the  chance  to  make  the  "evaluation  function" 
explicit.  Deputy  Secretary  Taft’s  memorandum  with  regard  to 
Mennial  DDRS  highlights  this  "evaluation"  as  follows:* 

'let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  principal  feature  of  the 
two-vear  process:  an  "Implementation  Review,"  scheduled  to 
take  place  in  October  of  the  off-year  of  the  two-year 
cycle, . . .  The  review's  fundamental  utility  will  be  to  allow 
us  to  evaluate  how  well  we  are  executing  the  current  program 
and  how  well  the  program  fas  implemented)  is  satisfying  our 
requirements.  The  review  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  DRP  meeting  to  consider  the  draft  Defense  Guidance." 


*  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Memorandum,  April.  6,  1987, 
"Implementation  of  Biennial  PPBS" 
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3.  The  Implementation  Review  described  by  Mr.  Taft 
closes  the  loop.  It  provider  for  a  full  PRB-level  review  of 
evaluation  issues  that  feeds  right  into  the  DRB  review  of  the 
Defense  Guidance.  This  feature  is  one  of  the  explicit  benefits 
of  the  two  year  cycle.  It  permits  a  thoughtful  and  visible 
evaluation  of  the  Department's  decisions  and  compliance  with 
those  decisions.  Thus,  the  PPBS  process  now  has  an  explicit 
mechanism  to  ensure  that  "evaluations  are  fully  considered  in  the 
next  planning,  programming  and  budgeting  cycle." 

IV  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATION'S 


As  the  discussion  above  has  shown,  the  study  staff  has 
concluded  that  current  PPBS  procedures,  particularly  given  the 
changes  implemented  in  response  to  NSDD  219  and  P.L.  99-433, 
carry  out  the  tasks  posed  by  the  issues  raised  in  Section  I. 
Indeed  there  are  two  new  features  that  respond  directly  to  two  of 
the  issues.  First,  the  recent  expansion  and  codification  of  the 
CINCs'  role  in  the  PPBS  ensures  that  alliance  issues  will  be 
considered  by  the  broadest  possible  group  of  those  in  the 
Department's  leadership  that  are  concerned  with  such  issues. 
Second,  the  two  year  budget  has  enabled  the  Department  to  close 
the  loop  between  one  PPBS  cycle  and  the  next  in  terms  of 
evaluation  by  permitting  time  for  an  Implementation  Review  that 
evaluates  DoD's  policy  and  program  implementation  to  inform  the 
next  cycle's  plan  and  program  developments.  Consequently,  the 
study  staff  would  recommend  no  further  changes  to  the  PPBS  at 
this  time,  and  would  encourage  the  Department  to  continue 
implementing  its  two-year  PPBS. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


FIVE-YEAR  DEFENSE  PLAN 
MAJOR  FORCE  PROGRAM  CATEGORIES 

I.  GOLDWATER-NICHOLS  DoD  REORGANIZATION  ISSUE: 

"Whether  the  major  force  program  categories  of  the  Five-Year 
Defense  Plan  could  be  restructured  to  better  assist 
decisionmaking  and  management  control."  [P.L.  99-433,  Sec. 
109,  para  (d)  (3)] 

II.  OPERATIONAL  DEFINITION.  In  analyzing  this  subject,  we  have 
taken  the  definition  of  major  force  program  category  to  be  that 
which  the  DoD  uses  in  aggregating  its  resources. 

III.  DESCRIPTION  AND  ANALYSIS* 

A.  GENERAL 

1.  The  FYDP  is  the  official  document  that  summarizes 
forces  and  resources  associated  with  programs  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (prescribed  in  Program  Decision  Memorandums 
( PDMs ) ,  Program  Budget  Decisions  (PBDs),  and  other  Secretary  of 
Defense  decision  documents)  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
FYDP,  which  contains  prior  year  (PY),  current  year  (CY),  and  the 
Five-Year  Proposed  Program  is  generally  published  3  times  a  year 
and  reflects  the  total  resources  programmed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  fiscal  year.  A  historical  FYDP  is  published  annually, 
following  the  Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  update  of  the 
FYDP,  and  contains  prior  year  resource  data  consistent  with  the 
official  accounting  records  for  fiscal  years  1962  through  the 
prior  year. 


*  This  section  is  largely  drawn  from  DoD  7045. 7-H, 
FYDP  Program  Structure,  September  1986 
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2.  In  its  first  dimension,  the  FYDP  has  been  composed 
of  ten  major  defense  programs  (5  combat  force-oriented  programs 
and  5  support  programs)  used  as  a  basis  for  internal  DoD  program 
review,  and  in  its  second  dimension  by  the  input-oriented 
appropriation  structure  used  by  the  Congress  in  reviewing  budget 
requests  and  enacting  appropriations.  Hence,  it  serves  a  purpose 
of  cross-walking  the  internal  review  structure  which  is  output- 
oriented  with  the  Congressional  review  structure  which  is  input- 
oriented.  With  the  addition  of  Program  11,  Special  Operations 
Forces  and  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (SOLIC),  we  will  add  an 
additional  combat  force-oriented  program. 


3.  This  two-dimensional  structure  and  attendant  review 
methodology  provides  a  comprehensive  approach  to  accounting  for, 
estimating,  identifying  and  allocating  resources  to  individual  or 
logical  groups  or  organizational  entities,  major  combat  force  or 
support  programs  referred  to  as  program  elements.  Such  a  program 
element  describes  the  force  unit,  financial  and  manpower  data, 
including  support  requirements  organic  to  the  unit,  associated 
with  a  division,  brigade,  company,  ships,  aircraft  squadrons,  and 
centralized  supporting  activities  not  organic  to  the  unit,  such 
as  supply  and  maintenance  depots,  recruiting  and  training 
activities,  individual  and  professional  training,  and  health  and 
medical  facilities. 


4.  These  program  elements  are  designed  and  quantified 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  both  comprehensive  and  mutually  exclusive, 
and  are  continually  scrutinized  to  maintain  proper  visibility  of 
defense  programs.  This  scrutiny  includes  vigilance  over  the 
resources  necessary  to  equip,  man,  operate,  maintain,  and  manage 
a  class  of  combat  unit  or  type  of  support  activity.  The  elements 
are  frequently  rearranged  and  reaggregated  in  ways  to  provide 
summary  categories  and  FYDP  dimensions  different  from  the  ten 
major  force  programs  generally  referred  to  as  missions.  Since 
there  are  varying  criteria  for  mission  categories,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  not  restricted  such  analytical  schemes  to  a  single 
display  format,  favoring  instead  a  more  dynamic  approach  to 
analytical  tools. 
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B.  PROGRAMS 


1.  A  program  is  an  aggregation  of  program  elements  that 
reflects  a  force  mission  or  a  support  mission  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  contains  the  resources  needed  to  achieve  an 
objective  or  plan.  It  reflects  fiscal  year  phasing  of  mission 
objectives  to  be  accomplished  and  the  means  proposed  for  their 
accomplishment. 


2.  The  FYDP  has  been 
major  defense  programs*: 


comprised  of  the  following  ten 


a . 

b. 

c . 

d. 

e . 

f . 

g- 

h. 

i  . 

J  • 


-  Strategic  Forces 

-  General  Purpose  Forces 

-  Intelligence  and  Communications 

-  Airlift  and  Sealift  Forces 

-  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 

-  Research  and  Development 

-  Central  Supply  and  Maintenance 
Program  8  -  Training,  Medical,  and  Other 
General  Personnel  Activities 

Program  9  -  Administration  and  Associated 
Activities 

Program  0  -  Support  of  Other  Nations 


Program  1 
Program  2 
Program  3 
Program 
Program 
Program 
Program 


3.  Resources  in  these  programs  may  overlap  areas  of 
management  and  functional  responsibility.  Therefore,  the 
programs  are  not  considered  to  be  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
any  one  particular  organizational  element  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


*  As  indicated  above,  we  are  adding  an  additional  major  program 
(SOFLIC)  at  the  present  time.  It  will  be  made  up  of  an 
aggregation  of  program  elements  from  the  other  major  force 
programs . 
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4.  Program  1  -  Strategic  Forces.  Strategic  forces  are 
those  organizations  and  associated  weapon  systems  whose  force 
missions  encompass  intercontinental  or  transoceanic  inter- 
theaterresponsibilities .  Program  1  is  further  subdivided  into 
strategic  offensive  forces  and  strategic  defensive  forces, 
includingoperational  management  headquarters,  logistics,  and 
support  organizations  identifiable  and  associated  with  these 
major  subdivisions. 

5.  Program  2  -  General  Purpose  Forces.  General 
purpose  forces  are  those  organizations  and  associated  weapon 
systems  whose  force  mission  responsibilities  are,  at  a  given 
point  in  time,  limited  to  one  theater  of  operations  although  they 
are  dual  or  multi  purpose  forces.  Program  2  consists  of  force- 
oriented  program  elements,  including  the  command  organizations 
associated  with  these  forces,  the  logistic  organizations  organic 
to  these  forces,  and  the  related  support  units  that  are  deployed 
or  deployable  as  constituent  parts  of  military  forces  and  field 
organizations.  Also  included  are  other  programs,  such  as  JCS- 
directed  and  coordinated  exercises,  Coast  Guard  ship  support 
program,  war  reserve  materiel  ammunition  and  equipment,  and 
stockfunded  war  reserve  materiel. 

6 .  Program  3  -  Intelligence  and  Communications. 
Consists  of  intelligence,  security,  and  communications  program 
elements,  including  resources  related  primarily  to  centrally- 
directed  DoD  support  mission  functions,  such  as  mapping, 
charting,  and  geodesy  activities,  weather  service,  oceanography, 
special  activities,  nuclear  weapons  operations,  space  boosters, 
satellite  control  and  aerial  targets.  Intelligence  and 
communications  functions  that  are  specifically  identifiable  to  a 
mission  in  the  other  major  programs  shall  be  included  within  the 
appropriate  program. 

7.  Program  4  -  Airlift  and  Sealift  Forces.  Consists 
of  program  elements  for  airlift,  sealift,  traffic  management,  and 
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water  terminal  activities,  both  indus trially- funded  and 
nonindustrially-funded ,  including  command,  logistics,  and  support 
units  organic  to  these  organizations. 

8.  Program  5  -  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  The  majority 
of  Program  S  resources  consist  of  Guard  and  Reserve  training 
units  in  support  of  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forces  and 
general  purpose  forces.  In  addition,  there  are  units  in  support 
of  intelligence  and  communications;  airlift  and  sealift;  research 
and  development;  central  supply  and  maintenance;  training, 
medical,  general  personnel  activities;  administration;  and 
support  of  other  nations. 

9.  Program  6  -  Research  and  Development.  Consists  of 
all  research  and  development  programs  and  activities  that  have 
not  yet  been  approved  for  operational  use,  and  incudes: 

(a)  Basic  and  applied  research  tasks  and  projects 
of  potential  military  application  in  the  physical,  mathematical, 
environmental,  engineering,  biomedical,  and  behavioral  sciences. 

(b)  Development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  new 
weapons  systems  equipment  and  related  programs. 

10 .  Program  7  -  Central  Supply  and  Maintenance. 
Consists  of  resources  related  to  supply,  maintenance,  and  service 
activities,  both  industrially-funded  and  nonindustrially-funded, 
and  other  activities,  such  as  first  and  second  destination 
transportation,  overseas  port  units,  industrial  preparedness, 
commissaries,  and  logistics  and  maintenance  support.  These 
functions  or  activities,  which  are  usually  centrally  managed, 
provide  benefits  and  support  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  DoD 
programs . 


1 1 •  Program  8  -  Training.  Medical,  and  Other  General 
Personnel  Activities.  Consists  of  resources  related  to  training 
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and  education,  personnel  procurement  services,  health  care, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel,  transients,  family  housing, 
and  other  support  activities  associated  with  personnel.  Excluded 
from  this  program  is  training  specifically  related  to  and 
identified  with  another  major  program.  Housing  subsistence, 
health  care,  recreation,  and  similar  costs  and  resources  that  are 
organic  to  a  program  element,  such  as  base  operations  in  other 
major  programs,  are  also  excluded  from  this  program.  Program  8 
functions  and  activities,  which  are  mainly  centrally  managed, 
provide  benefits  and  support  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  DoD 
programs . 


1 2 .  Program  9  -  Administration  and  Associated 
Activities .  Consists  of  resources  for  the  administrative  support 
of  departmental  and  major  administrative  headquarters,  field 
commands,  and  administration  and  associated  activities  not 
accounted  for  elsewhere.  Included  are  activities  such  as 
construction  planning  and  design,  public  affairs,  contingencies, 
claims,  and  criminal  investigations. 

13.  Program  0  -  Support  of  Other  Nations.  Consists  of 
resources  in  support  of  international  activities,  including 
support  to  the  Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP),  foreign 
military  sales,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
i nf  ras  t  rue  t ure . 


C.  PROGRAM  ELEMENTS 

1.  A  program  element  is  a  primary  data  element  in  the 
FYDP  and  generally  represents  aggregations  of  organizational 
entities  and  resources  related  thereto.  Program  elements 
represent  descriptions  of  the  various  missions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  They  are  the  building  blocks  of  the  programming  and 
budgeting  system  and  may  be  aggregated  and  reaggregrated  in  a 
variety  of  ways : 
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a.  To  display  total  resources  assigned  to  a 
specific  program. 

b.  To  display  weapon  systems  and  support  systems 
within  a  program. 

c.  To  select  specified  resources. 

d.  In  logical  groupings  for  analytical  purposes. 

e.  To  identify  selected  functional  groupings  of 
resources . 

2.  The  program  element  concept  allows  the  operating 
manager  to  participate  in  the  programming  decision  process  since 
both  the  inputs  and  outputs  shall  be  stated  and  measured  in 
program  element  terms.  Each  program  element  may  or  may  not 
consist  of  forces,  manpower,  and  dollars,  depending  on  the 
definition  of  the  element. 

3.  Some  examples  of  program  element  coding  symbology 
that  have  been  retained  through  the  many  structure  changes  are  as 
follows : 


a.  The  first  position  of  the  six  character  code 
identifies  the  program. 

b.  The  last  postion,  which  is  alphabetic, 
identifies  the  DoD  Component  to  which  the 
element  is  assigned. 

c.  For  Program  5  elements,  the  second  position 
identifies  the  major  active  force  program  to 
which  it  relates. 

d.  For  Program  6,  elements,  the  second  position 
identifies  a  specific  R§D  category,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Research 

(2)  Exploratory  Development 

(3)  Advanced  Development 
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(4)  Engineering  Development 

(5)  Management  and  Support 

e.  There  are  four  "sets"  of  program  elements 
that  are  located  throughout  the  FYDP 
structure  and  are  identified  by  a  common  code 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  positions,  as 
fol lows : 


(1)  xxx90x  --  Visual  Information  Activities 

(2)  xxx94x  --  Real  Property  Maintenance 

(3)  xxx°6x  --  Base  Operations 

(4)  xxx98x  --  Management  Headquarters 

D.  COMPONENT  IDENTIFIED  CODES 

1.  The  following  applicable  DoD  Component  Identifier 
Codes  are  contained  in  the  last  position  of  each  program  element: 

A  -  Department  of  the  Army 
B  -  Defense  Mapping  Agency 

C  -  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization 
D  -  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
E  -  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
F  -  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
G  -  National  Security  Agency/Central  Security 
Service 

H  -  Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
I  -  Defense  Reconnaissance  Support  Program 
J  -  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (including  the  Joint 
Staff,  Unified  and  Specified  Commands) 

K  -  Defense  Communications  Agency 
L  -  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
M  -  United  States  Marine  Corps 
N  -  Department  of  the  Navy 
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R  -  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agenov 

S  -  Defense  Logistics  Agency 

U  -  Undistributed  Resources  (for  O.ASp!  C.  i  use  r,nlv 

V  -  Defense  Investigative  Service 

IV  -  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences 

X  -  Inspector  General,  Department  of  Defense 

Y  -  Defense  Audiovisual  Agencv  (Disestablished 

September  X0.I98L1 

2.  Program  element  codes  ending  in  zero  mav  be  used  b 
any  DoD  Component  as  applicable  and  after  ASD(C)  approval.  The 
zero  is  replaced  by  the  appropriate  DoD  Component  code  when  data 
are  reported  in  the  FYDP. 

F: .  RESOURCE  I  DENT, I  F  I  CAT  I  ON'  CODFS 

1.  Resource  Identification  Codes  (RICs)  are  used  to 
identify  the  types  of  resources  assigned  ot  each  program  element 
An  explanation  of  the  types  of  RICs  follows: 

a.  Force  Codes.  The  Force  Resource 
Identification  Code  is  a  four-digit  code  used  to  identify 
specific  hardware  items,  or  weapon  systems,  by  type  and  model, 
such  as  aircraft,  missiles,  ships,  and  specific  force 
organizations  such  as  divisions,  brigades,  battalions,  and  wings 

b.  Manpower  Codes .  The  Manpower  Resource 
Identification  Code  is  a  four-digit  code  used  to  identify 
officer,  enlisted,  and  civilian  manpower  in  bo~h  the  active  and 
the  guard  and  reserve  establishments. 

Separate  codes  permit  the  recognition  of  cadets  and  ROTC 
enrollees,  and  identify  civilians  as  either  U.S.  direct  hire, 
foreign  direct  hire,  or  foreign  indirect  hire. 
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Evolution  of  OSD 

Fortv  years  ago  on  September  17,  ly47,  James  Forrestal  was 
sworn  in  as  the  nation's  first  Secretary  of  Defense  to  serve,  in 
the  language  of  the  statute  creating  the  position,  as  "the  principal 
assistant  to  the  President  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  national 
security. The  ceremony  that  day  marked  the  beginning  of  new 
organizational  arrangements  for  directing  the  nation's  Armed  forces 
and  had  been  preceded  by  intensive  political  and  bureaucratic 
infighting  about  the  form  that  such  arrangements  should  take.  At 
that  time  the  outlines  of  the  postwar  world  could  be  but  dimly 
perceived;  few  would  have  ventured  to  predict,  based  on  the  preceding 
1 60  years  ot  the  nation's  history,  that  the  United  States  was 
about  to  become  the  activist  leader  of  extensive  alliance  systems 
and  that  it  would  still  be  stationing  large  numbers  of  its  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  outside  its  borders  in  19«7. 
Nevertheless,  in  1947  there  was  a  fairly  general  public  consensus 
that  the  country  should  not  revert  to  the  isolationism  ot  the 
'  3  0 '  s  nor  reduce  its  armed  forces  to  the  levels  of  those  prewar 
days  . 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  that  went  into  effect  on 
that  September  day  forty  years  ago  incorporated  a  number  of  public 
perceptions  about  the  lessons  of  World  War  11.  Victory  had  been 
won  not  only  by  the  force  of  arms  and  America's  overwhelming 
productive  capacity,  but  also  by  integrated  strategic  and  logistic 
planning  based  on  common  intelligence  information  and  analyses,  by 
unified  command  of  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  operating  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  by  the  organized  application  of  scientific 
and  technological  research  efforts  to  military  requirements. 

Another  lesson,  one  that  had  been  driven  home  by  President  Harry 
Truman  in  his  former  role  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
investigating  the  war  effort,  was  that  lack  of  unified  control 
over  the  separate  supply  and  support  activities  of  the  Army  and 
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Navy  was  wasteful  and  inefficient.  Yet  if  there  was  general 
agreement  about  such  lessons,  traditional  patterns  of  thought  and 
practice  constrained  their  full  application.  The  Military  Services, 
if  willing  to  cooperate  with  each  other  on  their  own  terms,  did 
not  wish  to  lose  their  separate  identities  in  some  super  department; 
the  Congress,  if  willing  to  give  the  President  some  help  so  that 
he  might  discharge  his  duties  as  Commander  in  Chief  more  effectively 
did  not  intend  to  yield  its  own  independent  exercise  of  civilian 
control  over  the  Armed  Forces. 

These  countervailing  pressures  resulted  in  legislation  that 
created  the  new  position  of  Secretary  of  Defense  but  limited  him 
tc  general  direction  over  the  separate  Armed  Forces,  including  a 
newly  independent  Air  Force.  He  was  to  integrate  these  forces  but 
was  forbidden  to  merge  them.  He  was  empowered  to  supervise  and 
coordinate  military  budgets  and  encouraged  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
duplication  and  overlapping  in  logistical  support  activities.  For 
help  he  was  given  three  special  assistants  of  sub-Cabinet  rank  but 
without  sub-Cabinet  position  titles  and  he  was  authorized  to  hire 
such  other  civil  servants  and  to  detail  military  assistants  from 
the  Services  as  needed.  The  legislation  extended  statutory  recog¬ 
nition  to  three  previously  existing  informal  military  coordinating 
agencies  that  were  now  to  operate  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense:  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  were  also  to 
look  to  the  President  for  direction,  the  Army-Navy  Munitions  Board, 
and  the  Joint  Research  and  Development  Board.  The  latter  two 
agencies  were  provided  with  chairmen  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  the  members  of  all  three  organizations  were  military  and 
civilian  officials  whose  primary  responsibility  and  loyalty  rested 
in  the  separate  departments  that  they  represented  on  these  coordina¬ 
ting  committees.  A  War  Council  (later  redesignated  the  Armed 
Forces  Policy  Council)  was  also  established  by  law  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  it  was  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  as 
chairman,  the  civilian  Secretaries  of  the  three  Military  Departments 
and  the  military  heads  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 


The  legislation  also  created  three  new  organizations  for  the 
coordination  of  Government-wide  programs:  a  National  Security 
Council  to  advise  the  President  on  the  integration  of  domestic, 
military,  and  foreign  policies  in  the  interest  of  national  security; 
a  National  Security  Resources  Board  to  advise  on  the  coordination 
of  military,  industrial,  and  civilian  mobilization  efforts;  and  a 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  latter  replaced  an  organization 
with  a  similar  name  and  functions  that  President  Truman  had  estab¬ 
lished  by  executive  fiat.  The  National  Security  Council  received 
a  broader  mandate  than  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee 
that  had  been  created  by  interdepartmental  agreement  and  that  soon 
was  displaced  completely  by  the  Council.  This  Congressional  eager¬ 
ness  to  prescribe  for  the  President  the  means  through  which  he 
would  conduct  the  nation's  business  ran  contrary  to  precedent  and 
Presidential  preference,  and  it  placed  on  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense,  as  the  President's  principal  adviser  on  national  security 
policy,  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for  meshing  military 
policies  with  those  of  other  government  departments.  In  addition, 
this  official  had  the  unprecedented  task  of  bringing  the  Military 
Services  together  into  some  kind  of  integrated  whole.  No  one 
short  of  the  President  himself  had  ever  before  been  expected  to 
undertake  such  duties. 

When  Forrestal  accepted  this  challenging  new  assignment  and 
moved  from  the  Navy  Department  Building  on  Constitution  Avenue  to 
the  Pentagon,  "he  had  no  office,  no  staff,  no  organization  chart, 
no  manual  of  procedures,  no  funds,  and  no  detailed  plans,"  as  the 
first  external  study  of  the  new  organization  was  subsequently  to 
observe  in  1948.^  Implicit  in  the  legislation  establishing  the 
position  was  recognition  that  the  Secretary  would  need  some  help 
in  discharging  his  functions;  however,  the  Congress  followed  its 
customary  practice  and  did  not  specify  by  law  how  a  Cabinet  officer 
should  organize  his  office.  Thus,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  "came  into  being  as  an  extension  of  the  Secretary  and 
developed  gradually  as  Forrestal  and  his  successors  enlarged  their 
authority  over  the  vast  defense  organization."^ 
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The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  developed  and  grew  as 
its  head  became  more  acutely  aware  of  his  burden  of  responsibilities 
and  of  his  need  for  staff.  Although  Forrestal  asked  his  three 
special  assistants  to  advise  and  help  him  across  the  full  spectrum 
of  his  duties,  he  also  placed  each  in  charge  of  a  specific  functional 
area--legal  and  legislative  affairs,  budget  and  fiscal  matters, 
and  intradepartmental  and  intragovernmental  coordination.  He  also 
utilized  as  an  extension  of  his  staff  the  interservice  coordinating 
agencies  established  by  the  National  Security  Act.  An  activist, 
he  did  not  wait  for  problems  to  come  to  him  but  raised  issues  and 
appointed  ad  hoc  boards  and  committees  to  study  problems  of  common 
concern  and  to  recommend  solutions  that  would  further  the  integration 
of  similar  but  previously  separate  activities.  These  studies 
sometimes  resulted  in  a  decision  to  establish  a  new  staff  section 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  oversight  of 
matters  that  required  continuing  joint  coordination  such  as  manpower 
policies,  health  and  medical  affairs,  and  civil  defense  planning. 
Another  administrative  device  utilized  by  Forrestal--one  that 
facilitated  the  Services'  speaking  with  one  voice  rather  than 
three--was  his  appointment  of  a  civilian  chairman  for  the  Military 
Liaison  Committee  that  had  been  established  by  law  in  1946  to  advise 
the  civilian  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the  military  application 
of  atomic  energy.  Soon,  with  the  intensification  of  the  cold  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  late  1 y40 ' s  and  early  195U's,  Forrestal 
and  his  successor,  Louis  A.  Johnson,  needed  to  add  staff  to  assist 
with  new  responsibilities  such  as  participation  in  the  activities 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  oversight  of  military 
assistance  programs  to  build  up  the  armed  strength  of  allied 
nations.  National  Security  Council  affairs  also  became  an 
increasingly  important  concern  of  Secretaries  of  Defense,  particu¬ 
larly  after  the  Korean  War  began  and  President  Truman  used  the 
Council  as  a  war  cabinet.  Subsequently,  in  the  Eisenhower  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  emphasis  on  NSC  affairs  continued  under  a  President 
who  believed  in  orderly,  completed  staff  work  in  the  formulation 
of  national  policy. 
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Despite  a  number  of  positive  accomplishments,  unification  of 
the  Armed  Forces  by  mutual  consent  and  cooperation  proved  an 
elusive  objective  in  an  environment  of  scarce  financial  resources 
and  rapid  technological  change  during  the  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
Administrations.  Interservice  disputes  over  roles  and  missions, 
budgets,  new  weapons,  and  strategic  plans  prompted  successive 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  with  the  approval  of  their  Presidents,  to 
return  to  Congress  in  1949,  1953,  and  1958  for  increased  authority 
over  the  Department.^  For  its  part,  the  Congress,  while  protecting 
the  continued  existence  of  the  four  traditional  Services,  generally 
approved  the  reorganizations  proposed  by  the  Executive  Branch. 

Their  effect  was  to  subordinate  all  components  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  the  unequivocal  authority,  direction,  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  provide  him  with  the  staff  assis¬ 
tance  needed  for  the  formulation,  execution,  and  oversight  of 
military  policies  and  programs  and  for  the  allocation  of 
resources . 

The  Congress  changed  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  from  "executive"  to  "separately  organized"  "military" 
departments,  placed  their  civilian  heads  completely  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  repealed  the  earlier 
statutory  provision  that  had  reserved  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  Secretaries  all  powers  not  specifically  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Service  Secretaries  were  also  removed 
from  membership  on  the  National  Security  Council,  leaving  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  the  sole  spokesman  for  the  Department  in 
that  forum  although  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  continued  to  be 
designated  as  the  principal  military  advisers  to  the  Council.  The 
military  heads  of  the  Services  became  responsible  for  supervising, 
rather  than  commanding,  military  forces;  combatant  forces  were  to 
be  assigned  to  unified  and  specified  commands  responsible  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  Military  Departments' 
retaining  responsibility  only  for  the  administration  and  support 
of  such  forces. 
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The  Congress  conferred  a  number  of  important  new  powers  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  including  specific  authority  to  assign, 
transfer,  consolidate,  or  abolish  functions,  to  delegate  common 
supply  and  service  support  activities  to  a  single  department  or 
agency,  and  to  charge  the  departments  and  Services  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  operational  use  of  new  weapons  systems.  The  Secretary's 
control  over  his  organization  was  also  enhanced  by  the  addition  to 
the  National  Security  Act  of  sections  requiring  the  Military 
Departments  to  follow  the  Secretary's  directions  in  preparing 
their  budget  estimates  and  in  executing  their  obligational  and 
expenditure  programs.  The  Munitions  Board  and  the  Research  and 
Development  Board  were  abolished  and  their  functions  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  redelegation  as  he  saw  fit;  however, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff--now  provided  with  a  Chairman--continued 
to  enjoy  statutory  protection  as  an  interservice  coordinating  body 
with  specific  duties  and  a  special  channel  to  the  Chief  Executive. 
Moreover,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  concluded  that  the  Chiefs' 
organization  should  continue  to  exist  as  a  separate  entity  apart 
from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  his  successors 
have  followed  his  precedent  in  this  matter. 

Responding  to  recommendations  from  outside  observers  (such  as 
the  Hoover  Commission  on  organization  of  the  government)  as  well  as 
from  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Congress  also  upgraded 
the  rank  and  increased  the  numbers  of  the  Secretary's  principal 
staff  aides.  The  1949  amendments  to  the  National  Security  Act 
converted  the  three  Special  Assistants  to  Assistant  Secretaries 
and  authorized  a  Deputy  Secretary.  The  latter  has  customarily 
served  as  alter  ego  to  his  chief  and  borne  a  large  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  internal  management  of  the  department.  The 
1953  reorganization  added  six  more  Assistant  Secretaries  and  a 
General  Counsel  of  equivalent  rank;  in  1958,  however,  the  number 
was  reduced  by  two  when  a  higher  ranking  position,  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  was  established  to  supervise  and 
control  all  research  and  engineering  activities  in  the  department. 
Except  for  specifying  that  one  Assistant  Secretary  be  Comptroller 
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of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Congress  left  the  Secretary  free 
to  assign  functional  responsibilities  as  best  met  his  needs  for 
staff.  The  Assistant  Secretaries  were,  however,  forbidden  by  law 
to  issue  orders  to  the  Military  Departments  except  as  authorized 
in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  then  only  through  the 
Service  Secretaries.  The  latter,  for  their  part,  were  enjoined  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  interest  of  efficient  administration.  With  the 
1958  amendments  in  place,  the  Department  of  Defense  was  a  flexibly 
structured  executive  department  instead  of  a  rigid  and  elaborate 
organization  prescribed  by  statute.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
exercised  his  control  over  operational  military  forces  organized 
jointly  in  Unified  and  Specified  Commands  through  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  looked  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments 
as  his  assistants  responsible  for  the  administrative  support  of 
these  forces. 

Availing  himself  of  the  increased  authority  granted  in  195«, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates  acted  to  quiet  some  of  the 
clamor  about  Service  rivalries  and  duplication  that  had  prompted 
the  Congress  to  make  this  grant.  He  appointed  single  managers  for 
some  supplies  and  support  services  used  commonly  by  all  the  Armed 
Forces,  chartered  a  Defense  Communications  Agency  to  manage  the 
department's  long-line  world-wide  communications  facilities, 
initiated  studies  looking  toward  greater  centralization  of  depart¬ 
mental  intelligence  activities,  and  established  a  joint  strategic 
targeting  staff  to  coordinate  Air  Force  and  Navy  nuclear  warfare 
planning.  These  initiatives  foreshadowed  changes  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  department  introduced  by  Gates'  successor, 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  who  commented  later  that 

It  seemed  to  me,  when  I  took  office  .  .  .  that  the 
principal  problem  standing  in  the  way  of  efficient 
management  of  the  Department's  resources  was  not  the 
lack  of  management  authority--the  National  Security 
Act  provides  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  full  measure  of 
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power--but  rather  the  absence  ot  the  essential  manage¬ 
ment  tools  needed  to  make  sound  decisions  on  the  really 
crucial  issues  ot  nat  ional  security.^3 
Like  his  President  a  believer  in  aggressive  leadership,  McNamara 
initiated  hundreds  of  study  projects  ranging  over  the  full  spectrum 
of  his  concerns--f rom  strategic  nuclear  policies  and  weapons 
systems  to  disposal  ot  excess  real  estate.  He  asked  subordinates 
to  present  him  with  alternatives  tor  decision,  not  a  single 
recommended  solution.  Studies  led  to  decisions  to  establish  new 
Defense  agencies  tor  common  supplies,  intelligence,  and  contract 
auditing  activities.  A  new  unified  command,  Strike  Command,  was 
organized  to  strengthen  U.S.  rapid  response  and  reinforcement 
capabilities.  Introduction  of  the  Planning,  Programming,  and 
Budgeting  System  together  with  enhanced  systems  analysis  capa¬ 
bilities  facilitated  the  comparison  across  Service  lines  of  mission- 
oriented  forces  and  activities  and  permitted  quantitatively  based 
decisions  on  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  achieving  national 
objectives.  Through  this  process  the  Secretary  supported  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  became  an  active  par t ic ipant- -rather 
than  merely  final  adj ud icator-- in  the  formulation  of  defense 
policy  and  the  selection  of  the  best  instruments  for  its  execution. 
Another  of  McNamara's  management  innovations  was  his  establishment 
of  annual  cost  reduction  programs  with  specific  targets  and  regular¬ 
ized  reporting  procedures  to  motivate  personnel  throughout  the 
Department  to  carry  out  their  tasks  more  efficiently  and  economically. 

Structurally,  the  organization  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  Mr.  McNamara  turned  over  to  his  successor  on 
February  29,  1968,  looked  very  similar  to  the  one  he  had  inherited 
from  his  predecessor .6  He  had,  however,  made  some  changes  in 
functional  responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  to  accommodate 
his  desire  to  recognize  the  importance  of  systems'  analysis  and  he 
had  added  staff  within  existing  units  to  take  over  new  tasks, 
increasing  the  size  of  the  office  by  over  60  percent.  Among  these 
tasks  were  managing  the  production  and  distribution  of  ammunition 
and  other  critical  materiel  for  forces  in  Vietnam,  promoting  the 


sale  of  weapons  and  equipment  to  allied  nations,  reducing  the 
impact  of  Defense  expenditures  on  the  U.S.  balance  ol  payments, 
bringing  under  centralized  oversight  the  educational  activities  ot 
the  Services,  and  providing  impetus  and  direction  lor  civil  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  programs.  Under  McNamara  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Military  Departments  were  expected  to  give  greater  emphasis  to 
their  role  as  his  representatives  and  less  to  their  advocacy  ol 
the  positions  ol  their  individual  Services.  Service  stalls  were 
reorganized  to  make  them  more  nearly  parallel  and  to  enhance  the 
ability  ol  the  Military  Departments  to  carry  out  their  support--as 
opposed  to  operat ional -- roles  more  effectively. 

McNamara's  mastery  ol  Defense  policy  and  operational  planning, 
as  well  as  of  the  administrative  and  managerial  aspects  ot  his 
responsibilities,  made  him  an  effective  player  in  the  much  less 
formal  coordinating  processes  preferred  by  the  Presidents  whom 
he  served,  as  contrasted  to  those  of  the  tisenhower  era.  The 
Congress  also  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  extensive  detail 
on  the  rationales  for  Detense  programs  and  budgets  that  McNamara 
provided,  particularly  after  the  development  ot  the  Planning, 
Programming,  and  Budget  System.  Previously,  in  the  late  iy5U's 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  National  Policy  Machinery  (the  Jackson  subcommittee)  had 
called  lor  the  Administration  to  make  the  budget  process  a  more 
effective  instrument  for  integrating  national  security  programs.^ 
Moreover,  in  1939  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  had  succeeded 
in  securing  for  itself  and  its  Senate  counterpart  a  greater  role 
in  the  review  of  military  budgetary  programs. 

Despite  the  unprecedented  amount  of  detail  on  Detense 
decision-making  now  provided  annually  in  McNamara's  statements 
and  testimony--perhaps  because  of  it--the  appetite  of  the  Congress 
tor  ever  more  involvement  in  the  process  was  whetted.  The  Armed 
Services  Committees  steadily  enlarged  their  jurisdiction  over 
military  programs  through  legislation  requiring  prior  authorization 
of  research  and  development  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  in  196k,  of  all  research  and  development  in  196J,  of 
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procurement  of  tracked  combat  vehicles  in  1963,  and  of  the  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  componen ts  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
1967  .  The  Appropriations  Committees,  as  well  as  the  Armed  Services 
Committees,  steadily  expanded  the  length  and  depth  of  their  probing 
in  annual  hearings  that  became  increasingly  time  consuming  for  the 
Secretary  and  other  senior  civilian  and  military  officials  of  the 
department.  Following  the  hearings,  the  committee  reports  on  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  requests  grew  increasingly  detailed 
and  suggested  adjustments  in  programs  that  the  department  could 
ignore  only  at  its  peril,  even  if  the  legislation  as  enacted 
remained  relatively  short  and  simple,  in  contrast  with  more  recent 
versions  of  the  1970's  and  1980's.  Apart  from  the  hearings  on  the 
budget.  Secretary  McNamara  was  frequently  called  to  the  Hill  to 
defend  a  number  of  his  decisions,  for  example:  to  establish 
Defense  agencies,  to  build  the  TFX  joint  fighter  aircraft,  and  to 
restrict  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  contrary  to  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Persons  with  dissenting  views 
within  and  outside  the  department  were  given  ample  opportunity  to 
air  their  differences  from  the  Secretary's  views.  Nevertheless, 
McNamara  generally  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority  throughout 
the  department  and  was  a  persuasive  advocate  within  the  Hxecutive 
Branch,  in  Congress,  and  in  intergovernmental  forums  such  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  for  the  DoD  positions  formulated  under  his 
guidance.  He  matched  the  dimensions  of  an  integrator  of  Military 
Forces  and  adviser  to  the  President  as  preconceived  by  the  architects 
of  the  legislation  of  1947,  1949,  1933,  and  1958. 

Through  changes  in  emphases,  in  working  relationships,  and 
in  procedures--rather  than  by  major  adjustments  in  organizational 
structure--Secretary  McNamara's  successors  in  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
Administrations  nudged  the  pendulum  away  from  centralized 
decisionmaking  and  toward  a  greater  measure  of  decentralization 
and  diffusion  of  responsibility.  In  part,  this  shift  reflected 
the  predilections  of  the  Secretaries  themselves,  and  in  part  it 
was  encouraged  by  the  Congress,  which  often  seemed  willing  to 
foster  centrifugal  tendencies  in  the  Department  and  to  speak 
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up  tor  special  constituencies,  usual  Iv  in  the  name  of  enhanced 
civilian  control.  Yet  the  movement  toward  decentralization  was 
not  telt  equallv  in  all  parts  or  the  organization.  New  arrangements 
for  closer  coordination  and  Secretarial  supervision  over  such 
functions  as  intelligence,  communications,  and  command  and  control 
were  soon  found  to  be  needed  and  were  established  by  Secretary 
McNamara's  successors  because  technological  advances  stimulated 
increased  competition  for  diminishing  resources  and  because  the 
failure  of  existing  coordinating  devices  became  embarrassingly 
public  knowledge. 

Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  and  Deputy  Secretary  David  Packard 
emphasized  a  "participatory  approach”  to  Defense  management. 

While  retaining--and  exercis ing--the  right  of  final  decision,  they 
played  a  less  activist  role  than  had  Mr.  McNamara  and  accorded  to 
the  Military  Services  a  greater  voice  in  programming  and  budgeting; 
systems  analysis  was  deemphasized  although  not  eliminated.  The 
Secretary  established  a  Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council 
in  1 y b y  to  oversee  development  and  procurement  of  major  weapons 
systems,  but  the  Military  Departments  enjoyed  greater  control  over 
the  execution  of  programs  as  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  sought  to 
enhance  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  project  managers 
tor  individual  systems. 

In  this  operating  climate  the  Administration  was  able  to 
undertake  a  number  of  new  initiatives,  for  example,  to  reduce  the 
scale  of  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  withdraw  troops,  to  conclude 
strategic  arms  limitations  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
cut  back  and  later  cancel  the  Army's  long-sought  anti-ballistic- 
missile  defense  system,  and  to  impose  budget  ceilings  at  the 
beginning  of  the  budget  cycle,  all  without  arousing  public  outbursts 
by  military  leaders  on  active  duty. 

Changes  within  the  Depar tment--both  structural  and  procedural-- 
continued  to  be  evolutionary,  and  tor  the  most  part  were  accomplished 
by  administrative  action  rather  than  by  legislation.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  sought  relatively  few  changes  to  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended  and  found  no  need  for  substantive  amendments  to  the 
basic  regulation  governing  the  roles  and  missions  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
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an  eariv  casualty  was  the  Panel's  revolutionary  proposal  to  re::,ov 
the  Unified  and  Specified  Commands  from  the  control  of  trie  Joint 

Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Co  subordinate  them  to  a  single  senior  1 1 1 

commander  responsible  Co  a  civilian  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Operations.^  In  keeping  with  two  ot  the  Panel's  recommenda¬ 
tions,  Secretary  Laird  won  Congressional  approval  for  a  ninth 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  and,  after  a  two-year  wait,  for 
a  second  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.^  • 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  found  fault  with  existing  arrangements 
tor  Secretarial  oversight  of  intelligence,  communications,  ami 
command  and  control.  Various  new  patterns  were  fried  curing  the 
1970's,  Secretary  Laird  first  established  the  position  of  an 
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!n  addition  to  tml  t  ivnu'.  the  uitice  o!  the  Secretarv  of 
oetense  as  1  ml  icated  ahoVe  ,  LcNamur-i  1  s  successors  also  "mile  some 
ii! ;  ustTonts  in  the  chain  or  commum;  to  t  he  opera  t  inn  forces.  ns 
part,  ot  a  lamer  p  regime:  to  increase  the  proportion  or  comm,, t  to 
support,  forces,  the  bepa  ri :  a-nt  initiate, l  reviews  in  I  V  7  J  t  o  cut 
:>ac  K  the  number  ami  sice  ot  subordinate  headquarters.  As  a  result  , 
component  command  headquarters  we r e  ano  1  ished  in  several  milled 
Commands ,  ami  two  unified  Commands - -A i as kan  ami  Continental  Air 
bet ense- -were  also  disestahl  ished  ,  win  It  the  Aerospace  defense 
Command  loir  1-orce  i  was  redes  i  giiai  ed  a  Specif  led  Coni:., arid  .  *  1 J  These 
chances,  like  or.  Laird's  earlier  decision  to  atioiish  Striae 
Command  ami  replace  it  with  the  Readiness  Command ,  ~  '  did  not 
materially  affect  relationships  that  had  come  to  he  accepted. 

Chances  in  working  relationships  between  the  Secretarv  oi 
defense  and  his  staff,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  President,  the 
..  h  1 1  e  nouse  office,  and  the  National  Security  Council,  on  the 
other,  resulted  from  President  Nixon's  preference  for  more  formal 
coordination  of  national  policy  papers  and  troni  the  increased 
influence  during  the  197U's  of  the  Assistant  tor  National  Security 
At  fairs  and  of  the  White  House  staff.  Under  these  procedures  the 
Department  not  only  participated  in  the  deliberations  ot  the 
National  Security  Council  but  also  was  represented  on  the  Inter¬ 
departmental  Defense  Program  Keview  Committee  and  on  various 
regional  and  topical  NSC  subcommittees,  all  requiring  extensive 
internal  UoU  staff  work.  Corning  from  a  solid  end  established 
political  base  of  his  own,  Secretary  Laird  was  generally  successful 
in  having  the  Department  play  a  meaningful  role  in  the  national 
security  process  while  at  the  same  time  he  tended  ott  attempts 
from  outside  the  Pentagon  to  subordinate  Defense  policies  and 
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activities  to  narrowly  partisan  political  concerns.  Secretary 
Schlesinger  was  less  successful  in  establishing  a  good  working 
relationship  with  President  Ford. 

The  change  of  Administrations  in  1977  brought  to  the  helm  ot 
the  Pentagon  Dr.  Harold  Brown  who,  having  served  first  as  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Hngineering,  and  then  as  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  under  McNamara,  had  firm  ideas  about  the  need  to  reduce 
the  Secretary's  span  of  control  and  to  free  himself  for  the  most 
important  issues  or  Defense  policy.  At  his  request  the  Congress, 
in  October  1977,  approved  legislation  to  abolish  the  position  of 
the  second  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  that  had  not  been  filled  by 
the  new  Administration  and  that  of  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering.  In  lieu  ot  these  appointments  the 
Congress  authorized  an  Under  Secretary  for  Policy  without 
specifying  the  duties  of  the  position  and  an  Under  Secretary  for 
Research  and  Engineering  with  the  same  statutory  authority  and 
responsibilities  as  those  of  the  former  DDR&E.  Secretary 

Brown  rearranged  functional  assignments  of  some  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  reporting  channels  of  others  in  order  to  integrate 
logistics  activities  with  manpower  programs,  to  bring  research  and 
development  into  a  closer  relationship  with  weapons  acquisition, 
and  to  give  users  more  influence  over  the  setting  of  requirements 
and  priorities  tor  communications,  command  and  control,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  resources  and  programs.  He  also  increased  concentration  ot 
top  management  on  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Affairs  by  adding  a  special 
advisor  to  his  immediate  staff. ^  Concurrently  he  reduced  his  span 
of  control  by  abolishing  the  positions  of  two  Assistant  Secretaries, 
subordinated  others  to  the  new  Under  Secretaries,  and  also  placed 
directors  of  some  Defense  Agencies  that  had  formerly  reported  to 
the  Secretary  under  intermediate  officials.  The  resulting  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  was  more  hierarchial  than  that  he  had  inherited 
from  his  predecessors.  Moreover,  these 'consol idat ions  ot  offices 
plus  transfers  to  Field  Activities  and  to  Defense  Agencies  of 
staff  personnel  not  involved  in  the  formulation  ot  policy  or 
oversight  of  its  execution  reduced  the  size  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  to  its  lowest  level  since  the  days  of  Forrestal. 
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In  addition  to  instigating  changes  in  the  Plan 
and  Budgeting  System  that  were  designed  to  improve 
between  military  planning  and  the  annual  budgets, 
established  a  Defense  Resources  Board  for  the  syst 
programs  and  budgets.  He  and  his  staff  were  activ 
U . S .  nuclear  warfare  strategy  and  in  evaluating  an 
programs  to  assure  the  continuation  of  adequate  nu 
capabi 1 ities.  He  also  looked  to  his  policy  statfs 
with  other  Defense  concerns--such  as  strengthening 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization--and  with  Carter  Admi 
initiatives  such  as  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  and 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  second  Strategic  Arm 
Treaty.  The  Secretary  was  involved  not  only  in  th 
and  coordination  of  negotiating  positions  within  the  Department 
and  the  Executive  Branch,  but  also  in  the  process  of  winning 
Congressional  consent  for  ratification,  successfully  in  the  case 
of  Panama  but  unsuccessfully  with  SALT  II.  Dr.  Brown  was  succeeded 
in  1981  by  Caspar  Weinberger  who  committed  himself  to  "emphasize 
centralized  control  of  executive  policy  development  but  decentralized 
policy  execution. "24  Reviving  a  term  and  concept  from  the  Laird  and 
Packard  period,  Weinberger  called  for  "participatory  management" 
during  the  formulation  of  policy  but  delegated  to  the  Military 
Departments  the  responsibility  for  day-to-day  management  of  the 
resources  under  their  control.  With  this  division  of  labor  he 
expected  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  provide  "the  technical 
cross -Service  and  maj or  mission  analyses  necessary  to  integrate 
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the  Services  and  to  meet  the  objectives  identified  by  the  Presid 
and  Congress. "25  Like  Brown,  Weinberger  sought  further  improvem 
in  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  and  enlarged 
the  Brown-originated  Defense  Resources  Board  in  an  effort  to  fac 
the  coordination  and  resolution  of  Service  and  USD  positions  on 
management  issues.  Other  early  Weinberger  initiatives  aimed  at 
streamlining  the  Defense  acquisition  process  and  at  enhancing 
audit  and  inspection  capabilities  to  reduce  fraud  and  mismanagem 
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responsible  for  "defense  planning"  with  the  assistance  of  other 
NSC  members. 

Domestic  politics,  economic  affairs,  and  special  interests 
affect  national  security  planning  more  than  they  affect  defense 
planning.  This  has  caused  the  national  security  planning  process 
to  become  highly  adaptable  and  responsive.  Stability  is  provided 


Despite  Secretary  Weinberger's  delegation  ot  greater 
responsibilities  for  program  management  to  the  Military  Secretaries, 
he  also  rearranged  and  enlarged  the  functional  assignments  of 
several  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense,  requested  and  received 
Congressional  approval  for  the  establishment  of  additional  senior 
supervisory  positions,  and  substantially  increased  the  number  of 
officials  who  reported  directly  to  himself  and  his  Deputy  Secretary. 
Moreover--ref lective ,  perhaps,  of  the  less  than  harmonious 
relationships  between  the  Executive  Branch  and  a  legislature 
controlled  by  the  other  political  party--Congress  created  additional 
senior  Defense  positions  that  had  not  been  requested  by  Weinberger 
and  specified  duties  for  others  in  far  greater  detail  than  ever 
before;  such  provisions  usually  appeared  as  riders  in  annual 
authorization  acts  to  protect  against  possible  Presidential  vetoes. 
Prior  to  1981,  the  Congress  had  prescribed  functional  areas  of 
responsibility  for  only  three  Assistant  Secretaries:  the  Comptroller 
in  1949,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  plus  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Reserve  Affairs  in  1967,  and  Health  Affairs  in  1969. 

In  1978  the  small  Business  Act  required  the  Department,  like  other 
agencies  with  major  procurement  programs,  to  establish  a  Director 
of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization.  After  1981,  came 
an  Inspector  General,  a  Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation, 
and  three  Assistant  Secretaries  with  specific  functional  responsi¬ 
bilities:  reserve  affairs;  command,  control,  communications,  and 

intelligence;  and  special  operations.  Although  Congress  responded 
to  an  Executive  Branch  recommendation  in  replacing  the  Under 
Secretary  (Research  and  Engineering)  with  the  Under  Secretary 
(Acquisition)  and  in  authorizing  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
(Acquisition),  it  spelled  out  the  duties  of  these  new  officials  in 
detail  normally  left  for  DoD  Directives,  rather  than  statute. 26 
Not  only  did  the  Congress  specify  duties  and  functions  of  statutory 
positions,  it  also  broke  new  ground  by  mandating  the  establishment 
of  a  Unified  Command  for  special  operations  and  prescribing  its 
composition  and  functions  in  detail.  27  Prior  to  1986,  legislation 
had  merely  directed  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  establish  Unified 
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Commands  subject  to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  while  leaving  organizational  details  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Department. 

This  Congressional  interest  and  intervention  during  the  1980's 
in  the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  been  stimulated,  at  least  in  part,  by  criticisms  and  proposals 
for  change  that  were  voiced  by  two  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  still  in  active  service--Chairman  General  David  C.  Jones  and 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Edward  C.  Meyer.  Subsequently, 
prestigious  scholarly  institutes  also  published  reports  critical 
of  existing  arrangements  and  procedures.  Congressional  committees 
followed  up  with  hearings  that  were  less  rancorous  than  those  of 
the  1950's  but  that  nevertheless  highlighted  shortcomings  in 
cooperation  between  military  and  civilian  leadership;  the  committees 
also  commissioned  additional  staff  studies.  Within  the  Executive 
Branch  Secretary  Weinberger  in  1983  proposed  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  Chairman  and  the  Joint  staff  and  the  Congress  incorporated 
portions  of  this  measure  in  the  following  year's  Authorization 
Act.  With  ferment  for  change  not  quelled,  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  in  1985  requested  former  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  to 
chair  a  new  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  departmental  management  and 
decision-making  procedures.  After  ordering  into  effect  those 
portions  of  the  Commiss ions ' s  recommendations  that  did  not  require 
legislation,  the  President  sought  and  obtained  Congressional 
authorization  for  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  Acquisition, 
as  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Proceding  beyond  the 
Administration's  agenda,  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  reached  agreement  on  the  most  comprehensive 
legislation  on  Defense  organization  since  1958,  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986.^  It  significantly 
enhanced  the  authority  of  the  Chairman  of  the  J  )int  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  brought  the  Unified  and  Specified  Commanders  into  the 
budget  process.  The  law  did  not,  however,  diminish  the  authority 
or  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  alter  significantly 
the  organization  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  although  it  will 
affect  relationships  with  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
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Now  celebrating  its  40th  anniversary,  the  Department  of  Defense 
thus  continues  to  undergo  evolutionary  change  as  men  with  good 
intentions,  in  mufti  and  uniform,  seek  to  devise  optimal  arrangements 
for  protecting  the  nation  militarily  with  least  disruption  to 
other  foreign  and  domestic  concerns.  Of  course,  responsibility 
for  striking  such  a  balance  remains  ultimately  with  the  President, 
but  hardly  open  to  question  any  more  is  his  need  for  a  surrogate 
to  meld  four--and  sometimes  more  but  rarely  fewer--"military  points 
of  views"  into  a  single  national  security  policy.  This  surrogate 
for  Defense  is  also  expected  by  the  President  and  by  the  Congress 
to  manage  the  administrative  and  logistical  segments  of  the  military 
establishment  as  efficiently  and  economically  as  possible,  while 
making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  true  touchstone  is  war 
readiness  and  not  peacetime  economy. 

As  a  result,  the  evolutionary  changes  over  the  past  40  years 
have  generally  flowed  in  the  direction  of  greater  consolidation  of 
control  by  the  successive  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  their  staffs, 
although  not  without  intermittent  concessions  to  participatory 
management  that  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  some  of  the  friction 
in  the  process  of  policy  making  and  execution.  Likewise, 
evolutionary  change  within  the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has  steadily  enhanced  the  influence  of  its  Chairman  over  his 
colleagues  in  the  general  interest  of  reconciling  military  views 
within  a  military  forum.  On  the  logistical  side,  the  trend  has 
favored  the  establishment  of  more  Defense  Agencies  and  Field 
Activities  to  perform  for  all  the  Services  a  wide  range  of  common 
support  functions.  If  these  Defense  Agencies  have  not  been 
consolidated  as  a  service  of  supply  on  the  British  model,  and  if 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  is  not  yet  a  Chief  of  Staff  of 
all  the  Armed  Forces,  the  trend  flows  in  that  direction  and  accords 
with  the  political  imperatives  of  the  nation. 
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Planning  Processes,  Functions,  and  Organization 

I.  PLANNING  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY.  Planning  to  assure  U.S. 
security  is  performed  by  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC), 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  Department  of  State  (State),  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (CIA) ,  and  in  other  Executive  Branch  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies.  It  is  a  complex,  continuous  process  designed 
to  establish  and  revise  goals  and  objectives,  choose  courses  of 
action,  and  allocate  resources.  It  is  a  way  to  experiment  with 
ideas  without  expending  resources  and  to  reduce  risk  by  ordering 
and  simplifying  information  for  decision  makers.  This  planning 
uses  a  hierarchy  of  systems  to  integrate  many  mission  areas  and 
organizations  with  competing  demands  and  interests.  These 
systems  are  comprehensive,  interrelated,  and  overlapping,  yet 
they  are  flexible  and  responsive.  Each  system's  product  has 
multiple  audiences  with  different  needs  to  be  addressed.  This 
summary  includes  changes  that  respond  to  the  Goldwater-N ichols 
DoD  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  and  the  Packard  Commission  Report* 
even  though  the  full  effects  of  these  modifications  will  not  be 
apparent  for  several  years. 

A.  Concepts  and  Definitions. 

1  .  Strategic  Planning.  Often  used  to  describe  aspects 
of  planning  for  national  security,  casual  use  of  this  term  has 
resulted  in  confusion  as  to  its  meaning.  The  uniformed  military 
use  it  to  describe  national  military  planning  as  directed  in  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (OSD)  and  many  in  the  national  security  community  use  a 
more  generic  definition.  Throughout  this  study  strategic  planning 
will  be  viewed  as  all  national  planning,  military  and  civilian, 


*Formally  known  as  "The  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on 
Defense  Management." 
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that  seeks  to  maintain  and  achieve  world-wide  interests  and 
objectives  whether  military,  diplomatic,  or  economic. 

2.  Contingency  Planning.  Although  some  contusion 
exists,  this  term  generally  includes  all  efforts  to  prepare 
in  advance  for  potential  occurrences.  It  involves  military 
planning,  normally  referred  to  as  "operations  planning,"  and 
similar  efforts  by  civilian  agencies  such  as  OSD  and  the  NSC. 

3.  Constrained  and  Unconstrained  Planning.  Con¬ 
strained  planning  is  the  development  of  force  proposals  within 
expected  resource  (dollars  and  manpower),  space,  time,  or  physical 
limits.  Currently,  most  planning  in  DoD  is  constrained  to  some 
degree.  Unconstrained  planning  is  performed  without  limitations 
and  is  associated  with  setting  warfighting  requirements  to 
minimize  risk.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  innovative  analysis 
of  strategic  choices  not  possible  in  a  constrained  environment. 

In  the  past,  the  Commanders-in-Chief  (CINCs)  of  the  Unified  and 
Specified  Commands  identified  unconstrained  force  requirements  for 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS) ,  but  development  of  these  "minimum 
risk  forces"  may  be  discontinued . 

A.  Requirements  and  Capabilities  Planning.  Require¬ 
ments  planning  determines  needs  and  has  two  components.  The  first 
identifies  the  major  military  force  levels  needed  to  achieve 
national  security  objectives  without  considering  resources. 
Accomplished  by  the  Organization  of  the  JCS  (OJCS),  it  develops  a 
list  of  major  force  requirements  called  the  "Planning  Force." 

This  integrated,  multi-service  package  is  designed  to  successfully 
execute  the  national  military  strategy  in  a  global  war  with 
reasonable  assurance  of  success.  Theoretically,  it  is  the  starting 
point  for  setting  funding  objectives,  but  is  more  useful  as  a 
benchmark  for  assessing  the  risks  associated  with  existing  or 
proposed  capabilities.  It  also  provides  a  blueprint  for  wartime 
force  expansion.  The  second  component  determines  the  smaller  unit 
combat  and  support  forces,  equipment,  weapons,  supplies,  munitions, 
and  other  capabilities  needed  to  support  fully  the  major  forces 
expected  to  be  fielded.  These  requirements  are  the  baseline  for 
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setting  equipment  ami  mat  eriel  am.ami!  mi;  -I'i-.i  n  -  .  .  ••  »•  <• 

fund  inn  ob  j  «■  t  i  ve.s  . 

Capabilities  planning  is  another  t  t-rni  v.  t  ■  a  sever.i  i  -.eat:  i  nc  s  . 

To  some ,  it  is  preparation  tor  rite  use  o  t  existing  :•  i  l  l  t  .,rv  :  ..roes 
in  cotnhinai  ion  with  operations  planning.  others  view  it  >is  all 
efforts  to  specify  the  forces,  weapons,  equipment  ,  supplies,  and 
munitions  to  be  funded  as  the  "Program  ana  budget  Forces . "  I  he 
Program  Force  is  the  objective  used  in  the  allocation  oi  resources 
(dollars  and  manpower)  and  the  military  department's  r  ecomnienuat  ion 
for  the  Dol)  Five  Year  Defense  Program  (FYDPt.  The  Budget  Force  is 
the  capability  proposed  or  approved  tor  the  next  fiscal  year 
budget.  "The  "Current  Force"  is  the  capability  that  exists  now. 
These  force  concepts  are  depicted  in  Chart  b- 1  . 

B.  Categories  of  Planning.  This  study  will  examine  the  two 
major  categories  of  planning  in  which  DoD  is  involved:  national 
security  and  defense  planning.  National  security  planning  is  the 
overarching  process.  It  provides  guidance  ro  and  is  supported  b' 
the  other  types  of  planning.  Defense  pi  aiming  encompasses  all 
planning  in  the  Department  that  .supports  national  security  planning 
It  includes  three  ty;  ‘s  of  planning:  defense  policy,  force  develop 
ment,  and  force  employment.  Deiense  potLcv  planning  involves 
development  of  political-military  and  regional  policies  and 
preparation  of  guidance  for  DOD's  two  fundamental  responsibilities: 
(1)  development  (and  maintenance)  of  military  forces  and  capabili¬ 
ties,  and  (2)  employment  of  these  capatu  lilies.  These  final  types 
of  planning  are  called  force  development  and  force  employment 
planning,  respectively. 

II.  NATlUKAL  SFCUKITY  PLANNING.  Referred  to  as  "comprehensive 
planning"  at  Limes,  this  planning  is  managed  by  the  NSC  and 
focuses  on  preserving  the  U.S.  as  a  free,  prosperous,  and 
democratic  state.  It  prepares  for  the  use  of  -all  elements  of 
national  power  (diplomatic,  economic.  Intelligence,  military, 
psycho-social,  and  national  will).  It  identifies  national  security 
interests  and  objectives  ("what"  is  to  be  accomplished),  evaluates 
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threats  to  these  interests  and  objectives,  and  establishes 
national  security  policies  to  mitigate  those  threats.  To  imple¬ 
ment  these  policies,  peacetime  and  wartime  national  security 
strategies  ("how"  to  achieve  the  objectives)  are  developed,  ami 
additional  policies  and  guidance  prepared  for  implementation  ut 
t.  h  e  s  e  s  t  r  a  tegies. 

Although  Executive  Branch  organizational  structures  and 
procedures  are  modified  bv  new  administrations,  the  essential 
elements  of  national  security  planning  are  relatively  constant. 

Haeh  President  has  organized  and  used  the  NSC  differently, 
growing  from  a  department  dominated  entiLy  to  a  larger,  more 
powerful  staff  using  an  expanded  committee  system. ^  The  resulting 
start  has  been  the  source  of  both  problems  and  bold  initiatives. 

Chaired  bv  the  President,  the  NSC  is  responsible  for  coordi¬ 
nating  alL  national  security  affairs  and  advising  the  President 
on  the  integration  ot  domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies 
related  to  national  security.  This  includes  evaluating  the 
objectives,  commitments,  and  risks  ot  actual  or  potential  military 
power.  Like  the  cabinet,  it  is  not  a  decisionmaking  body,  but  a 
forum  to  develop  recommendations  tor  the  President.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  a  statutory  member  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  a  statutory  adviser  to  the  NSC.  The  Chairman 
has  been  designated  by  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  as  the  "principal 
military  adviser"  to  the  President,  the  NSC,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  NSC  staff  supports  the  President  and  manages  the  national 
security  planning  process.  It  is  supervised  by  the  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  commonly  called  the 
National  Security  Adviser. 

The  NSC  committee  structure,  revised  in  response  to  the 
President's  February  1987  Special  Review  Board  report,  includes  a 
National  Security  Policy  Group  (NSPG),  a  Senior  Review  Group  (SRG), 
a  Policy  Review  Group  (PRG) ,  and  a  number  or  functional  or 
regional  interagency  groups  (IGs)  to  perform  preliminary  work  on 
NSC  papers.  The  NSPG  is  a  cabinet  level,  interagency  committee 
chaired  by  the  President  that  supervises  the  development  and 


implemen ta t ion  of  national  security  policy.  The  SRG  is  a  cabinet 
level  group,  but  it  is  chaired  by  the  National  Security  Adviser. 

It  reviews  and  coordinates  proposed  national  security  policies 
and  monitors  implementation.  The  PRG  is  a  sub-cabinet  level 
interagency  group  with  responsibilities  similar  to  the  SRG.  It 
is  chaired  by  the  Deputy  National  Security  Adviser  and  focuses 
more  on  day-to-day  operational  matters  and  the  functioning  of 
the  interagency  process.  The  TGs  are  chaired  by  the  proponent 
departments  or  agencies.  A  special  committee,  the  Planning  and 
Coordination  Group  (PCG),  was  created  to  perform  a  specific 
review  of  covert  action  programs  by  April  30,  1987  and  will 
remain  in  existence. 

Currently,  this  planning  process  uses  National  Security 
Study  Directives  (called  Presidential  or  National  Security  Study 
Memorandums  in  some  administrations)  to  ask  the  appropriate  groups 
to  study  an  issue.  Working  groups  prepare  drafts  which  are 
reviewed  by  the  various  review  groups  and  then  the  NSC.  Upon 
completion,  the  study  and  dissenting  opinions  are  sent  to  the 
President  for  approval.  His  decision  is  published  in  a  National 
Security  Decision  Directive  or  NSDD  (previously  called  a 
Presidential  Decision). 

NSDDs  cover  regional  security  policies,  arms  control  negotia¬ 
tions,  economic  policies,  and  other  issues.  Normally  classified 
and  given  limited  distribution,  they  are  the  foundation  for 
Department  policies.  The  NSDD  that  set  basic  national  security 
direction  early  in  this  Administration  was  revised  in  1986. 
Prepared  in  a  NSC/DoD/State/CIA  cooperative  effort,  it  establishes 
national  security  interests,  objectives,  policies,  and  strategies 
to  guide  the  development  and  employment  of  military  forces. 

The  two  traditional  and  most  visible  elements  of  national 
security  planning  involve  foreign  and  defense  policy.  The 
Secretary  of  State  conducts  "foreign  policy  planning"  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  other  members  of  the  NSC.  Most 
military  commitments  result  from  this  process.  The  Secretary  is 
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responsible  for  "defense  planning"  with  the  assistance  of  other 
NSC  members. 

Domestic  politics,  economic  affairs,  and  special  interests 
affect  national  security  planning  more  than  they  affect  defense 
planning.  This  has  caused  the  national  security  planning  process 
to  become  highly  adaptable  and  responsive.  Stability  is  provided 
by  the  participation  of  a  small  core  of  national  security  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

III.  DEFENSE  PLANNING.  DoD  conducts  three  different  forms  of 
defense  planning  to  support  national  security  planning:  defense 
policy,  force  development,  and  force  employment  planning.  These 
forms  of  planning  are  accomplished  in  a  complex  arrangement  of 
interrelated  systems  created  over  time  to  develop  guidance, 
allocate  resources  or  capabilities,  and  oversee  performance. 

There  are  three  major  systems  that  meet  these  needs  for  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Department.  These  systems--the  DoD  Planning, 
Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS),  the  JCS  Joint  Strategic 
Planning  System  (JSPS) ,  and  the  JCS  Joint  Operations  Planning 
System  (JOPS)*--are  shown  in  Chart  B-2.  Each  of  the  three 
rings  represent  a  single  cycle.  The  JSPS  has  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  other  two  systems  since  three  of  its  documents  are 
formally  included  in  them.  The  Joint  Strategic  Planning  Document 
(JSPD)  initiates  the  PPBS  cycle.  The  Joint  Program  Assessment 
Memorandum  (JPAM)  provides  JCS  comments  related  to  the  Service 
programs.  And,  the  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP) 
initiates  JOPS.  The  JSPS  links  force  development  (PPBS)  and 
employment  (JOPS)  planning.  The  Military  Departments  provide 
the  data  for  and  the  feedbacts  ,oop  between  these  two  types  of 
planning.  This  is  shown  as  an  information  pool  through  which 
each  system  passes  during  a  cycle.  The  mechanism  for  this  is 


wThe  JOPS  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  system  called  the  Joint 
Operations  Planning  and  Execution  System  (JOPES),  which  is  under 
development . 
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the  interaction  between  Service  planners,  who  prepare  force 
lists  and  support  requirements  for  force  employment  planning 
based  upon  existing  capabilities,  and  other  Service  staff 
officers,  who  develop  programs  and  budgets  that  seek  to  equip 
and  support  the  forces  in  the  operations  plans  and  reduce  the 
shortfalls  identified  during  their  preparation. 

A.  Defense  Policy  Planning.  Sometimes  called  "strategic 
planning,"  defense  policy  planning  uses  the  products  of  national 
security  planning  to  develop  broad  policies  to  support  foreign 
policy  and  guide  defense  activities.  It  overlaps  or  affects  all 
other  planning.  There  are  two  parts  to  this  planning.  The 
first  part  develops  policy  guidance  for  force  development  planning 
and  the  allocation  of  resources.  It  takes  the  national  security 
objectives,  policies,  and  strategies  and  formulates  defense 
objectives,  policies,  and  strategies  to  counter  the  threats.  It 
also  results  in  some  general  concepts  for  the  use  of  military 
forces  in  the  exercise  of  national  power.  This  portion  of  defense 
policy  planning  is  conducted  in  a  formal  process,  the  PPBS.  The 
results  of  this  effort  are  documented  in  Part  I,  Policy  Guidance, 
of  the  Defense  Guidance  (DG) .  The  PPBS  ensures  a  systematic, 
deliberate  review  of  these  policies  during  every  cycle. 

The  second  part  of  defense  policy  planning  is  political- 
military  planning.  This  planning  is  outside  the  PPBS  and  basically 
unstructured.  Its  flexibility  facilitates  responsiveness,  rapid 
adjustments  to  problems,  and  required  revisions  that  normally 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  an  administration.  It  is  accomplished 
through  daily  interactions  among  the  Department's  senior  leader¬ 
ship,  the  President,  members  of  the  NSC,  other  key  players,  and 
the  defense  leaders  of  our  allies  and  friends.  This  informal 
process  occurs  during  meetings,  telephone  discussions,  or  through 
the  preparation  of  messages,  memorandums,  ano  policy  papers.  It 
involves  political-military  affairs,  defense  policies,  and  nuclear 
or  regional  matters  that  are  of  concern  to  most  DoD  departments 
and  agencies,  the  CINCs ,  or  military  members  of  the  country  teams. 
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Related  to  this  political-military  process  are  reports, 
statements,  testimony,  and  speeches  by  which  the  Department 
disseminates  explanatory  and  declaratory  policy.  These  reports 
include  the  President's  National  Security  Strategy  Report  to 
Congress,  the  Secretary's  Annual  Report  to  Congress,  the  Chairman's 
Military  Posture  Statement,  statements  and  testimony  for 
Congressional  hearings,  and  written  responses  to  Congress  or  the 
public.  These  documents  focus  on  unclassified  audiences  and 
support  defense  budget  requests.  Although  not  the  primary  vehicles 
for  policy  planning,  these  activities  provide  an  opportunity  to 
review,  coordinate,  and  modify  defense  policies. 

B.  Force  Development  Planning.  Force  development  planning 
is  a  complex,  systematic  process  designed  to  allocate  resources 
based  upon  the  relationship  of  existing  capabilities  to  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  called  "requirements  planning"  by  some  because  it 
determines  the  forces  required  to  carry  out  the  military  strategy. 

It  analyzes  the  output  of  national  security  and  defense  policy 
planning  and  develops  guidance  for  the  creation  of  new  organizations 
and  the  improvement  of  existing  forces.  It  conducts  both  constrained 
and  unconstrained  planning  and  fosters  competition  between  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  best  ideas. 

The  conceptual  process  is  illustrated  in  Chart  B-3.  It 
begins  with  an  examination  of  the  threats  to  U.S.  interests,  and 
of  the  national  security  and  defense  objectives  and  policies. 

Based  on  this  analysis,  a  national  military  strategy  and  force 
sizing  scenario  are  created  and  used  to  develop  a  set  of  joint 
force  requirements,  the  Planning  Force.  Then,  consistent  with 
provisional  budget  levels,  a  constrained  strategy,  and  Presiden¬ 
tial  decisions,  force  and  capability  objectives  are  identified. 

These  objectives  are  the  basis  for  programming  and  the  tentative 
allocation  of  resources.  The  resulting  "affordable"  program 
forces  are  documented  by  the  Services  and  reviewed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Upon  approval,  the  first  year  of  the  FYDP 
is  extracted,  validated,  and  becomes  the  basis  for  the  defense 
portion  of  the  President's  budget  recommendation  to  Congress. 
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REVISED  PLANNING  PROGRAMMING  BUDGETING 


NOTE  IMPLEMENTATION  REVIEW  WILL  BE  CONDUCTED  IN  FALL  1987 


Force  development  planning  is  the  dominant  form  of  peacetime 
planning  in  DoD  and  is  conducted  to  support  the  DoD  PPBS. 

1.  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS). 
This  process  is  DoD's  primary  management  system.  All  other 
decision  and  resource  management  systems  are  designed  to  support 
or  be  compatible  with  it.  The  PPBS  provides  a  formal,  systematic 
structure  for  making  decisions  on  policy,  strategy,  and  the 
development  of  forces  and  capabilities  to  accomplish  anticipated 
missions.  It  helps  identify  mission  needs,  allocates  resources  to 
these  needs,  and  reviews  and  translates  them  into  budget  proposals. 
The  PPBS  proceeds  from  unconstrained  to  constrained  planning,  from 
requirements  to  capabilities,  and  from  policies  to  a  budget.  It 
is  the  means  by  which  OSD  integrates  Service  capabilities  so  the 
CINCs'  missions  can  be  accomplished.  The  phases  of  the  PPBS  are 
not  always  sequential;  there  is  overlap.  The  current  process 
is  shown  in  Chart  B-4. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  is  responsible  for  PPBS  management.  He 
uses  the  Defense  Resources  Board  (DRB),  which  he  chairs,  to  assist 
him.  The  DRB  includes  the  Service  Secretaries,  the  CJCS,  and  the 
Under  and  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense.  The  Service  Chiefs 
attend,  but  are  not  members.  It  allows  the  OSD  staff  to  challenge 
any  OSD/Service/JCS  proposal,  but  the  issues  for  review  are 
selected  by  the  senior  leadership.  In  the  last  six  years,  the 
CINCs  have  increased  their  direct  participation  in  planning  and 
programming.  OHB  participates  in  all  phases  of  the  PPBS. 
Representatives  from  the  NSC  and  OMB  staffs  attend  DRB  meetings. 

a.  Planning  Phase.  Responsibility  for  managing  this 
phase  is  assigned  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy 
(USD/P).  This  phase  begins  when  the  President  issues  provisional 
budget  levels  for  the  next  planning  period.  The  first  step  is  the 
drafting  of  defense  policy  guidance  for  the  DG.  Using  the  NSDDs 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  DRB  members  and  the  CINCs,  OSD 
leads  a  DoD-wide  effort  to  analyze  the  threats,  objectives, 
policies  and  strategies  and  identify  defense  policies  and  guidance 
for  the  development  force  programs. 
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At  this  point,  the  JCS  provide  their  advice  to  the  President, 
NSC,  and  the  Secretary  in  the  Joint  Strategic  Planning  Document 
(JSPD).  This  document,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  CINCs, 
assesses  the  international  environment,  reviews  the  threats  to 
U.S.  interests,  and  evaluates  national  security  objectives, 
policies,  and  strategies.  It  examines  past  defense  policies  and 
recommends  military  objectives  and  an  unconstrained  national 
military  strategy.  Included  is  a  summary  of  the  forces  required 
to  execute  this  strategy  and  attain  the  national  security  objec¬ 
tives,  the  Planning  Force,  and  JCS  views  on  its  attainability 
considering  (1)  fiscal,  manpower,  and  material  constraints;  (2) 
technology  prospects;  and  (3)  peacetime  industrial  output.  Risk 
assessments  of  the  programmed  and  current  forces  also  are  provided 
as  well  as  recommendations  for  changes  to  the  last  DG.  The  JSPD 
supporting  analysis  is  an  internal  Joint  Staff  document  that  uses 
analytical  tools  such  as  war  games  and  decision  analysis  techniques 
on  national  security  issues.  Because  JSPD  itself  contains  little 
supporting  analysis,  OSD  does  not  see  the  rationale  for  the 
Planning  Force.  This  has  limited  the  effectiveness  of  JCS  insti¬ 
tutional  recommendations. 

As  a  result  of  the  Packard  Commission  recommendations,  the 
JCS  now  provide  to  the  Secretary  with  the  JSPD  a  National  Military 
Strategy  Document  containing  a  fiscally  constrained  military 
strategy,  military  strategy  options,  and  resultant  force  levels. 
These  alternatives,  along  with  the  CJCS  military  net  assessments, 
are  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  and  assembled  by  USD/P  into  a  package 
for  the  President  along  with  other  net  assessments  coordinated  by 
the  OSD  Net  Assessment  Coordination  Group.  This  strategic  options 
package  is  reviewed  by  the  President  who  selects  his  preferred 
national  military  strategy  and  force  levels  for  use  by  OSD  in 
allocating  resources.  The  President's  decision  is  the  basis  for 
the  defense  policy  guidance  and  national  military  strategy  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  DG. 

These  sections  become  the  foundation  for  an  OSD-led  effort 
to  prepare  the  Force  and  Resource  Planning  Guidance  portions  of 
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the  DG .  Through  a  committee  process,  constrained  Midterm  Objec¬ 
tives  (MTOs),  expected  to  be  achievable  in  about  seven  years,  are 
identified  and  coordinated  with  members  of  the  DRB  and  the  CINCs. 
Issues  that  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  DG  Steering  Group  are  for¬ 
warded  to  the  DRB.  These  deliberations  include  review  of  the 
CINCs'  stated  problems  and  shortfalls  and  the  resource  assessments 
prepared  for  each  proposed  DG  objective.  If  consensus  is  not 
achieved,  the  final  decision  is  made  by  the  Secretary  and  his 
Deputy.  These  objectives  and  the  previously  identified  policies 
are  the  basis  for  the  Services'  program  preparations.  While  the 
DG  contains  fiscal  guidance,  it  does  not  normally  limit  funding 
for  specific  programs.  Publication  of  the  DG  ends  the  planning 
phase  of  the  PPBS. 

b.  Programming  Phase.  In  the  programming  phase,  the 
Services  and  Defense  agencies  prepare  Program  Objective  Memorandums 
(POMs)  based  on  guidance  in  the  DG .  The  POMs  are  requests  for 
resources  needed  by  the  DoD  components  to  accomplish  their  missions. 
The  Services  and  Defense  Agencies  must  account  for  each  CINC's 
stated,  prioritized  requirements  in  their  POMs.  The  POMs  are 
reviewed  by  the  JCS  and  their  views  are  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
in  the  Joint  Program  Assessment  Memorandum  (JPAM).  This  document 
provides  comments  on  the  balance,  capabilities,  and  adequacy  of 
the  forces  and  support  levels  described  in  the  Service  POMs.  It 
is  not  a  critique  of  the  Military  Department  POMs,  but  rather  an 
assessment  of  the  ability  of  the  composite  force.  It  includes  a 
comparison  of  the  requirements,  objectives,  and  programmed  and 
existing  capabilities  with  a  statement  of  remaining  risks.  Where 
appropriate,  recommendations  are  made  to  improve  overall  capabili¬ 
ties  within  specified  funding  levels.  Although  JPAM  is  a  formal 
step  in  the  PPBS,  its  late  submission,  as  noted  by  the  PPBS  Assess¬ 
ment  Group  in  1981,  means  the  corporate  views  of  the  JCS  often  are 
not  an  important  factor  in  the  Program  Review.  More  importantly, 
the  JCS  in  the  past  have  not  made  the  tough  inter-Service 
recommendations.  However,  JPAM  does  possess  significant  potential 
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for  clarifying  and  resoLving  program  issues  because  of  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act's  strengthening  of  the  Chairman's  role. 

During  the  next  step,  the  OSD  and  Joint  staffs  prepare  issue 
papers  on  selected  concerns  in  the  Service  POMs.  These  papers  are 
reviewed  by  the  DRB  in  it's  Program  Review.  When  there  is  no 
consensus,  the  Secretary/Deputy  Secretary  decide  the  issues  which 
are  reflected  in  Program  Decision  Memorandums  (PDMs).  Then  the 
FYDP  is  updated,  ending  the  programming  phase.  Programming  is  a 
further  refinement  of  resource  allocation  on  selected  major  issues. 
It  is  the  bridge  between  planning  and  its  broad  fiscal  parameters 
and  budgeting  which  meticulously  validates  all  program  elements. 

The  Director  of  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  (DPA&E)  manages 
this  phase  of  the  PPBS. 

c.  Budgeting  Phase.  Based  on  the  PDMs,  budget 
estimates  are  prepared  by  the  Services  and  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary.  The  OSD  Budget  Review  is  centered  on  Program  Budget 
Decision  (PBD)  papers  which  look  at  specific  issues  involving  the 
cost  and  executabi li ty  of  programs  in  the  Service  budgets.  These 
papers  are  coordinated  with  the  appropriate  OSD,  JCS,  Service,  and 
Defense  agency  staffs.  When  satisfied  with  their  accuracy,  each 
PBD  is  forwarded  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  for  decision  along  with 
dissenting  views.  When  all  issues  have  been  resolved,  the  final 
DoD  budget  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  approval.  It  then 
becomes  part  of  the  President's  budget.  This  phase  is  completed 
when  the  President  sends  his  budget  to  Congress  in  January.  Then 
Congress  begins  its  review  of  the  proposed  budget.  Although  not 
detailed  here,  this  process  is  complex  and  time  consuming  for  the 
Department's  senior  leadership.  Ultimately,  a  defense  budget  is 
authorized  and  appropriated.  The  Comptroller  is  responsible  for 
this  PPBS  phase. 

Although  the  PPBS  cycle  concluded  with  the  budget  phase  in 
the  past,  a  recent  initiative,  to  conduct  an  "implementation 
review,"  is  being  incorporated  into  the  system.  This  DRB-level 
review,  created  in  response  to  the  Packard  Commission's  findings, 
will  evaluate  how  well  the  Department  is  executing  the  current 
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program  and  how  welL  the  program  is  satisfying  the  requirements. 

It  wilL  consider  topics  such  as  major  program  changes  and 
Congressional  actions.  The  DPA&E  is  responsible  for  this  review. 

2.  Supporting  Processes.  There  are  a  number  of  processes 
that  support  the  PPBS.  Each  is  designed  to  support  its  organiza¬ 
tion's  unique  role  in  DoD.  For  the  most  part,  OSD's  processes 
provide  poLicy  guidance  and  oversight.  Those  in  the  Joint  Staff 
perform  force  development  and  strategic  planniig.  The  Military 
Departments'  systems  focus  on  how  best  to  organize,  man,  equip,  and 
train  the  military  forces.  The  most  important  of  these  supporting 
processes  is  the  DoD  Defense  Acquisition  System  (formerly  the 
Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council  System)  which  supervises 
the  identification  and  formulation  of  research,  development,  and 
acquisition  programs  that  are  to  be  included  in  the  Service 
POMs.  In  addition,  each  Service  has  its  own  acquisition  process 
and  PPBS.  The  JCS  use  the  JSPS  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
for  force  development  and  employment  planning.  Charged  by  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  prepare  "strategic  plans"  and 
provide  for  the  "strategic  direction"  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
JSPS  is  the  capstone  system  to  accomplish  this.  It  is  a  continuous 
process  where  each  phase  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  preceding  one. 

A  cycle  begins  with  a  strategic  and  intelligence  evaluation  and 
a  review  of  existing  policies.  It  determines  requirements, 
develops  recommendations  for  improvements,  assesses  the  Service's 
proposed  allocation  of  resources,  and  prepares  guidance  for  the 
employment  of  forces.  In  addition  to  the  three  documents  mentioned 
earlier,  the  JSPS  includes:  the  Joint  Long-Range  Strategic  Appraisal 
(JLRSA),  the  Joint  Intelligence  Estimate  for  Planning  (JIEP), 
and  the  Joint  Security  Assistance  Memorandum  (JSAM). 

C.  Force  Employment  Planning.  Often  called  "capability," 
"operations,"  or  "contingency"  planning,  it  involves  preparing 
for  the  use  of  military  forces  and  capabilities  in  global  or 
regional  operations.  It  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  JCS  and 
the  CINCs,  supported  by  the  Military  Departments.  However,  OSD 
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and  other  Executive  Branch  offices  do  participate  in  these 
efforts.  The  three  major  components  of  force  employment  planning 
are  deliberate,  crisis  management,  and  mobilization  planning. 

1.  Deliberate  Planning.  This  is  the  systematic 
development  of  detailed  plans  for  the  use  of  military  forces  at 
some  indefinite  time  in  the  future.  Its  focus  is  on  near-term 
plans  to  support  foreign  policy  and  meet  U.S.  commitments.  Plans 
are  developed  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  possible  events. 

Executive  Branch  involvement  in  contingency  planning 
has  varied  significantly.  Since  the  mid-lhbU's,  the  NSC.  has 
attempted  periodically  to  plan  for  contingencies  with  MSC/State/ 
OSD/JCS  planning  groups  such  as  the  Washington  Special  Action 
Group  (  1969)  and  the  Contingency  Planning  Working  Group  1  1 9 7  i  i  .  - 
"Ad  hoc"  groups  also  have  been  used.  Dost  of  these  et  forts 
concentrated  on  coordination  and  made  sporadic  attempts  to 
influence  JCS  operations  planning.  None  of  these  organizations 
and  processes  have  endured  to  participate  permanent ly  in  K  o 
deliberate  planning.  There  are  three  phases  to  force  employment 
planning  in  DoD:  policy  direction,  plan  development,  and  plan 
review  and  assessment. 

a.  Policy  Direction.  Guidance  is  given  through  the 
"national  security  and  defense  policy  planning"  processes  and  the 
personal  interaction  of  the  civilian  and  military  leadership.  The 
NSC's  policies  and  strategies,  published  in  NSDDs,  arc  applicable 
to  force  employment  and  development  planning.  Ihe  Secretary's 
guidance  in  this  area  is  usually  oral,  but  some  general  direction 
is  given  to  the  JCS  in  the  Defense  Guidance  (DG).  This  document 
states  it  is  applicable  to  both  development  and  employment 
planning.  But,  since  its  purpose  is  primarily  force  development 
and  its  distribution  is  so  wide,  it  does  not  include  the  necessary 
and  sensitive  force  employment  planning  guidance  concerning  when 
and  where  forces  might  be  used  and  which  countries  can  or  cannot 
be  counted  on  for  bases  and  support. 

This  gap  was  addressed  previously  by  a  document  called  the 
Policy  Guidance  for  Contingency  Planning  (PGCP).  ^  It  was  prepared 
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tiv  the  OSI)  statt  under  tile  auspices  01  l'S!),/P  and  in  close  coordina¬ 

tion  with  the  Joint  Staff.  It  was  designed  to  facilitate  inter¬ 
action  between  the  Secretary  and  the  JCS;  ensure  plans  are  based  on 
realistic,  practical  po  1  i  t  lea  l-i;ii  1  i  tarv  assumpt  ions  ;  address 
contingencies  considered  vital;  and  present  a  wide  range  of 
politically  useful  options.  It  sought  to  improve  civilian  under¬ 
standing  ot  the  plans  and  their  attendant  risks,  and  assure  that 
they  are  consistent  with  projected  resources,  PGCP  assigned 
responsibilities,  provided  regiona 1 -un ique  policies  and  assump¬ 
tions,  and  presented  scenario-specific  direction  on  regional  and 
military  objectives.  Assumptions  covered  included  likely  concur¬ 
rent  contingencies,  mobilization  actions,  overflight  and  landing 
rights,  support  from  other  nations,  national  and  DoD-wide  intel¬ 
ligence  assets,  likely  responses  from  other  countries,  national 
resource  priorities  and  actions,  and  constraints  on  military 
responses  (rules  of  engagement,  limits  on  force  commitments, 
geographical  limitations^.  Efforts  to  revise  PGCP  in  1980-31 
stalled  and  were  eventual  1/  abandoned. 

In  the  current  process,  the  JCS  develop  the  Joint  Strategic 
Capabilities  PLan  (JSCP) ,  a  biennial  document,  to  provide  the 
strategy,  force  allocation,  and  guidance  for  development  by  the 
CINCs  of  operations  plans  to  accomplish  assigned  military  tasks  in 
noth  global  and  regional  contingencies.  JSCP  Volume  I  includes 
concepts,  tasks,  and  planning  guidance.  Volume  II  identifies  the 
forces  available,  called  the  "current  force,"  and  contains  1<+ 
annexes  including  such  subjects  as  logistics;  mobility;  unconven¬ 
tional  warfare;  chemical  warfare,  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical 
defense;  communications  and  electronics;  and  mobilization.  Based 
on  the  global  war  strategy,  JSCP  allocates  the  current  force  to 
various  CINCs  for  development  of  a  family  of  global  plans  without 
dual  tasking  a  given  unit.  However,  if  several  regional  contingen¬ 
cies  occur  simultaneously,  difficult  choices  would  have  to  he  made 
since  each  unit  would  be  unable  to  meet  all  of  its  taskings. 
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b.  PLan  Development.  The  Joint  Operations  Planning 
System  (JOPLS)  is  the  formal  Joint  Staff  process  for  joint  force 
employment  planning.  These  long  established,  detailed  procedures 
prepare  deliberate  plans  for  a  wide  range  of  potential  contingencies 
during  peacetime  or  pre-crisis  situations.  TOPS  is  structured  to 
ensure  the  orderly  and  efficient  use  of  resources  in  joint  military 
operations  and  the  timely  development  of  effective  plans.  It 
determines  the  requirements  for  a  mission  and  then  evaluates  the 
U . S .  ability  to  provide  resources  to  deploy,  execute,  and  return 
from  the  mission.  It  leads  a  commander  and  his  staff  through  a 
step-by-step  planning  process  to  develop  either  an  operation 
plan  in  concept  format  (CONPLAN)  or  in  complete  format  (OPLAN). 
Sometimes,  it  takes  a  year  to  produce  a  plan.  Chart  B-5  shows  the 
deliberate  planning  process. 

The  "Initiation  Phase"  begins  when  the  Unified  or  Specified 
Commanders  are  assigned  tasks  by  the  JCS  in  JSCP.  The  tasks, 
global  and  regional  strategic  concepts,  and  allocated  major  forces 
and  resources  in  JSCP  guide  the  gathering  of  information  and 
coordinating  by  the  CINC  and  his  staff.  Information  on  replacement 
personnel,  logistics  factors,  and  airlift  and  sealift  assets  are 
assembled  and  the  Services,  based  on  actual  capabilities,  identify 
other  combat  and  support  forces,  manpower,  material,  and  facili¬ 
ties  available  to  support  the  CINCs. 

The  commander  analyzes  the  mission  and  determines  how  to 
best  carry  out  the  operation  in  the  "Concept  Development  Phase." 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  steps  to  collect  and  analyze  intelligence 
and  takes  the  CINC's  staff  and  the  Joint  Staff  through  a  problem 
solving  process.  With  his  staff's  advice,  the  CINC  decides  on  the 
best  course  of  action  for  accomplishing  the  mission  and  translates 
it  into  a  concept  of  operation  that  presents  an  overall  picture 
and  clarifies  how  he  intends  to  allocate,  employ,  deploy,  and 
support  his  forces.  Upon  approval  by  the  JCS,  the  concept  is 
distributed  for  use  in  OPLAN  development. 

In  the  "Plan  Development  Phase,"  the  concept  is  expanded 
into  a  complete  operations  plan.  The  commander  and  his  staff 
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CHART  B  5 
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assign  responsibilities,  sequence  events,  time  tasks,  and  determine 
required  resources.  The  CINC's  Service  planners  work  closely  with 
the  Military  Departments  and  other  supporting  commands  to  identify 
resupply,  engineering,  medical,  and  other  support  requirements  and 
to  develop  detailed  force  lists  and  a  Time-Phase  Force  Deployment 
Data  (TPFDD)  file.  Potential  force  and  resource  shortfalls  are 
identified  and  the  deployment  of  forces  is  tested  in  a  transportation 
feasibility  analysis.  The  plan  is  documented  in  proper  format  and 
submitted  to  the  JCS  for  approval. 

The  resulting  plan  is  checked  in  the  "Plan  Review  Phase" 
to  ensure  it  is  adequate  for  accomplishing  the  mission;  and 
feasible  in  terms  of  available  forces,  resources,  and  support. 
Approval  is  given  only  for  continued  planning;  execution  is 
handled  in  a  separate  process. 

In  the  "Supporting  Plans  Phase,"  all  plans  required  to 
support  the  CINC's  approved  plan  are  finalized,  documented  in 
the  proper  format,  reviewed,  and  approved.  These  plans  deal 
with  mobilization,  deployment,  and  employment.  They  are 
developed  by  component  commands,  joint  task  force  commands,  and 
other  supporting  commands  and  agencies.  The  result  is  a  family 
of  plans  to  accomplish  the  CINC's  overall  mission.  Each  Military 
Department  supports  joint  planning  with  its  own  unique  systems 
and  documents. 

Deliberate  planning  is  never  finished.  Plans  are  updated 
continuously  to  reflect  changes  in  objectives,  threats,  force 
structure,  or  for  other  reasons.  Periodic  plan  maintenance 
is  conducted  every  four  months.  This  routine  task  focuses  on 
changes  to  deployment  data  and  reduces  the  amount  of  change 
needed  to  adapt  a  plan  for  execution. 

c.  Plan  Review  and  Assessment.  This  last  phase  of 
deliberate  planning  takes  place  concurrently  with  portions  of 
the  JOPS  process.  It  includes  briefings  to  the  Secretary  and 
USD/P  which  allows  them  to  ensure  the  plans  meet  guidance. 

However,  the  Secretary  is  not  supported  by  his  civilian  staff  in 
this  effort.  Although  the  risks  identified  by  the  CINCs  and  an 


updated  threat  assessment  are  used  by  the  JCS  to  develop  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  Secretary,  these  briefings  are  of  limited  use 
because  the  detailed  planning  information  is  tailored  and  simplifi 
for  oral  presentation. 

2.  Crisis  Management  Planning.  This  time  sensitive 
planning  involves  the  development  of  plans  or  directives  for  the 
use  of  military  forces  or  capabilities  in  on-going  or  real-time 
situations.  A  crisis  often  develops  with  little  warning,  and  the 
President  and  his  advisers  must  make  timely  decisions  concerning  a 
suitable  diplomatic,  economic,  or  military  response,  often  with 
limited  information.  Each  one  of  these  fast  breaking  events  is 
different.  They  might  range  from  disaster  relief  in  South  America 
or  deployment  of  a  division  sized  force  for  a  combat  operation. 

There  are  two  focal  points  for  crisis  management  in  DoD:  the 
OSD  Crisis  Action  Center  (CAC)  operated  for  the  Secretary  by  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  and  the  National 
Military  Command  Center  (NMCC)  operated  by  the  OJCS.  The  OSD  CAC 
coordinates  political-military  matters  with  the  NSC,  State, 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) ,  Department  of  Justice, 
other  departments  in  the  Executive  Branch,  and  the  NMCC.  The 
NMCC  coordinates  military  matters  with  the  CAC,  NSC,  State,  and 
the  Services  and  provides  the  means  to  pass  the  directions  of 
the  President  to  the  Unified  and  Specified  Commanders. 

a.  The  JCS  Crisis  Action  System  (CAS).  This 
process,  Chart  B-5,  is  a  time-sensitive  planning  system  that 
tailors,  expands,  and  further  develops  an  existing  operation  or 
concept  plan  into  an  operation  order  or  creates  a  new  order  when 
no  plan  exists.  Even  though  an  existing  plan  may  need  major 
adjustments  before  translation  into  an  operations  order,  planning 
time  during  a  crisis  is  saved  because  of  the  efforts  in 
deliberate  planning.  CAS  is  a  flexible  process  for  the  rapid 
exchange  of  information.  Its  objective  is  the  timely  development 
of  military  options  to  present  to  the  Secretary  and  President. 

It  uses  common  planning  procedures  and  formats  but  recognizes 
that  the  degree  of  detail  will  vary  based  on  the  time  available. 


During  the  "Situation  Development"  phase,  the  JCS  and 
civilian  leadership  monitor  the  situation  to  determine  if,  or  to 
what  extent,  U.S.  interests  are  threatened.  Upon  recognition,  a 
problem  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  appropriate  officials 
through  a  written  report.  The  Unified  Commander  sends  his  assessment 
of  the  crisis  to  the  JCS  and  indicates  the  forces  he  has  available, 
the  earliest  time  they  can  be  committed,  and  limiting  factors. 

Reporting  is  increased  in  the  "Crisis  Assessment"  phase. 
Information  is  gathered  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
Secretary  and  President.  Confirmation  of  a  crisis  results  in 
identification  of  possible  tasks  and  constraints  and  preparation 
of  a  JCS  assessment  of  the  military  implications.  Then,  the  Chairman 
issues  a  warning  order  to  the  appropriate  commander,  the  Services, 
and  other  field  commands  that  establishes  command  relationships 
and  indicates  potential  courses  of  action. 

The  "Course  of  Action  Development"  phase  is  where  detailed 
alternative  courses  of  action,  forces  lists,  support  requirements, 
and  recommendations  on  the  best  course  of  action  are  prepared. 
Component  commands,  supporting  commands,  and  all  agencies  work 
with  the  CINC  in  planning.  Time  is  critical,  so  information  is 
exchanged  rapidly  and  existing  operations  plans  are  reviewed  to 
find  one  suitable.  Then,  the  CINC  submits  an  abbreviated  estimate 
and  his  recommendation  to  the  Chairman. 

The  JCS  review  the  CINC's  estimate  in  the  "Course  of  Action 
Selection"  phase.  Based  on  the  CINC's  and  the  Transportation 
Command's  estimates,  the  Chairman  develops  and  presents  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Secretary  and  President.  Non-military  options 
prepared  by  the  NSC,  State,  or  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
may  also  be  considered.  The  President's  decision  is  announced 
in  an  Alert  Order.  Sent  to  all  appropriate  commands,  it  describes 
the  course  of  action  selected,  sets  schedules,  and  establishes 
special  ground  rules  for  execution. 

When  the  Alert  Order  is  received,  the  CINC  begins  "Execution 
Planning."  His  staff  finalizes  the  force  list,  assists  completion 
of  the  computerized  deployment  data  base,  and  completes  detailed 
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resupply  and  replacement  requirements.  The  operations  order, 
prepared  in  message  format,  contains  the  task  organization,  situation 
description,  mission,  concept  of  operations,  anticipated  time  of 
execution,  rules  of  engagement,  command  relationships,  and  logistics 
and  administrative  guidance.  Supporting  and  component  commands 
and  agencies  develop  supporting  orders,  as  required. 

When  the  President  decides  to  exercise  a  military  option, 
the  Secretary  directs  the  Chairman  to  issue  an  Execution  Order 
instructing  the  CINC  and  supporting  commands  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  order.  This  begins  the  final  phase,  "Execution,” 
which  continues  until  the  operation  is  complete. 

b.  OSD  Crisis  Management  System  (CMS).  This 
standby  system  is  activated  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary.  Its 
purpose  is  to  enable  OSD  to  accomplish  its  essential  emergency 
functions  effectively  during  a  major  national  security  crisis. 

It  focuses  on  those  activities  where  the  Under  Secretaries  and 
Assistant  Secretaries  play  the  major  roles.  The  CMS  permits  the 
rapid  coordination  of  multiple  actions,  collection  and  analysis 
of  essential  information,  and  resolution  of  issues  at  the  lowest 
appropriate  level.  It  provides  a  forum  for  coordinated  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Secretary  and  a  central  point  for  the  Secretary  and 
other  OSD  and  DoD  principals  to  stay  abreast  of  crisis-related 
activities . 

The  CMS  does  not  alter  existing  lines  of  authority  or  respon¬ 
sibility.  Senior  executives  in  OSD,  the  JCS,  and  Joint  Staff, 
and  the  Military  Departments  retain  their  full  responsibi li ties 
to  advise  the  Secretary  and  implement  decisions.  The  CMS  only 
facilitates  the  staffing  process,  and  ensures  that  OSD  senior 
staff  have  the  mechanisms  and  procedures  essential  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities  in  an  emergency.  The  basic  elements  of 
the  CMS  are  shown  in  Chart  B-6. 

The  Crisis  Management  Council  (CMC)  is  the  senior  forum  for 
advising  the  Secretary  on  matters  requiring  decision.  Chaired 
by  the  Secretary,  it  provides  a  forum  to  discuss  critical  issues 
of  military,  political,  and  economic  contingencies  and  to  present 
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CHART  B-6 
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dissenting  views  to  the  Secretary.  The  CMC  meets  regularly 
during  a  crisis  and  serves  as  a  mechanism  for  rapidly  informing 
the  leadership  of  changing  conditions  and  providing  guidance. 

There  is  the  potential  for  a  conflict  of  roles  between  the  CMC 
and  the  NMCC. 

The  Crisis  Coordination  Group  (CCG)  works  directly  for  the 
CMC.  It  provides  a  central  point  of  contact  for  the  timely 
dissemination  of  information  and  coordination  of  all  crisis 
matters  within  OSD  and  among  OSD  and  other  DoD  and  Executive 
Branch  organizations.  Upon  activation,  the  CCG  monitors  all  crisis- 
related  activities  requiring  OSD  attention.  It  is  staffed  by 
representatives  of  the  principal  OSD  staff  with  liaison  from  the 
Joint  Staff's  Crisis  Action  Team  (CAT)  of  the  NMCC,  the  Military 
Departments,  appropriate  Defense  Agencies,  State,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) ,  and  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  OSD  representatives  are  expected  to  draw  on  their 
offices  for  support,  guidance,  and  information. 

Central  to  the  CMS  are  the  functionally  oriented  boards  and 
committees  chaired  at  the  USD/ASD  and  DUSD/DASD  level  respectively. 
These  groups  are  activated  by  their  respective  chairmen  separately 
or  concurrently,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  principals  whom 
they  support.  Their  purpose  is  to  exchange  information,  deliberate 
on  major  crisis  issues,  coordinate  actions,  and  provide  advice 
and  recommendations  to  their  chairmen.  The  boards  and  committees 
have  no  intrinsic  authority. 

Support  to  the  CMC  also  is  provided  by  the  Crisis  Analysis 
Group,  which  provides  a  multi-disciplined  analytical  capability 
to  support  staff  evaluation  of  needs  and  policy  options.  The 
Program  Review  Group  is  the  final  CMC  support  group  and  concerns 
itself  with  PPBS  issues.  It  also  assists  the  DRB  during  non¬ 
crisis  activities. 

3.  Mobilization  Planning.  The  final  major  type  of 
force  employment  planning  establishes  long-range  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  rapid  transition  of  the  reserve  components 
and  U.S.  manpower  and  industrial  resources  to  a  posture  of 
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support  for  general  war.  It  bridges  force  development  and  force 
employment  planning  by  identifying  capabilities  needed  to  support 
major  contingency  plans.  OSD  and  the  Military  Departments  are 
the  primary  players  in  these  efforts,  but  other  Executive  Branch 
offices  are  involved.  There  are  three  categories  of  mobilization 
planning.  The  first,  "military  mobilization,"  focuses  on  preparing 
the  nations  military  forces  for  mobilization.  It  involves  planning 
for  the  activation  of  selected  reserve  units,  the  recall  of  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  and  retired  military  personnel,  an  increase 
in  civilian  hiring,  the  initiation  of  the  draft,  and  the  training 
of  mobilized  units  and  individuals.  The  second  is  "industrial 
mobilization"  which  includes  the  preparation  of  factory  tooling 
plans  and  programs;  development  of  standby  production  lines  and 
plants;  stockpiling  of  raw  materials,  parts,  and  end  items; 
establishment  of  requirements  for  military  and  essential  civilian 
needs;  development  of  priorities  and  enforcement  procedures;  and 
creation  of  controls  for  materials  rationing.  The  final  area  is 
"civil  defense."  This  involves  planning  for  the  protection  of 
the  nation's  leadership,  general  population,  and  key  industrial 
installations  and  facilities. 

DoD's  Mobilization  and  Deployment  Steering  Group,  revitalized 
recently,  has  developed  a  comprehensive  mobilization  policy  and 
revised  the  DoD  Master  Mobilization  Plan  (MMP) .  This  plan 
provides  broad  guidance  for  mobilization  planning  and  assigns 
specific  responsibilities  and  tasks.  OJCS  coordinates  Service 
mobilization  planning  and  integrates  these  efforts  with  other 
types  of  force  employment  planning.  Also  under  development  is 
an  OSD/JCS  Joint  Industrial  Mobilization  Planning  Process  to 
complement  other  mobilization  planning  efforts. 
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Defense  Acquisicion  System 

On  September  1 ,  ly«7  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  signed 
DoD  Directive  5000.1  "Major  and  Non-Major  Defense  Acquisition 
Programs,"  DoD  Instruction  500U.d  "Defense  Acquisition  Program 
Procedures,"  and  DoD  Directive  50U0.4y  "Defense  Acquisition  Board." 
These  issuances  prescribe  the  policies  and  procedures  under  which 
the  Defense  Acquisition  System  shall  operate.  They  build  upon 
changes  introduced  throughout  the  tenure  of  the  current  Administra¬ 
tion,  reflect  the  President's  implementation  of  decisions  regarding 
the  President's  Commission  on  Defense  Management  (Packard  Commission), 
and  carry  out  Congressional  direction  contained  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Improvement  Act  of  lyS6. 

1.  SYSTEM  OVERVIEW.  DoDD  5000.1  prescribes  the  policies  which 
govern  defense  acquisition  programs.  The  Directive  provides  for  a 
single  uniform  system  and  designates  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition)  (USD/A)  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  acquisition  matters,  the  Defense  Acquisition  Executive 
(DAE),  and  the  Defense  Procurement  Executive.  It  provides  tor  a 
streamlined  DoD  acquisition  structure  through  establishment  of 
Service  Acquisition  Executives  (SAE)  to  administer  acquisition  programs 
in  the  Military  Departments,  Program  Executive  Officers  to  administer 
a  defined  number  of  acquisition  programs,  and  Program  Managers  to 
manage  specific  acquisition  programs.  For  major  acquisition  programs, 
there  may  be  no  more  than  two  management  tiers  between  a  Program 
Manager  and  the  DAE,  and  no  more  than  one  management  tier  between 
a  Program  Manager  and  the  SAE.  This  structure  is  also  to  be  used, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  tor  non-major  acquisition  programs. 

5000.1  also  outlines  the  policies  under  which  major  systems 
are  reviewed,  evaluated,  approved,  acquired,  and  managed.  In  addition, 
the  Directive  contains  policy  guidance  concerning  acquisition  program 
improvement,  strategy,  and  stability.  In  this  regard,  DoD  Components 
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are  required  to  conduct  realistic  long-range  planning,  plan  lor 
economical  rates  ot  production  and  multi-year  procurement,  establish 
program  baselines,  identity  trade-offs  between  cost  and  performance, 
utilize  prototyping  for  critical  components,  increase  competitive 
practices  throughout  the  process,  and  maximize  the  use  ot  "oit-the- 
shelt"  products.  Finally,  the  Directive  emphasizes  the  need  tor  a 
strong  U.S.  industrial  base  and  cooperative  efforts  with  Allies. 

All  ot  these  provisions  reflect  specific  recommendations  made  dv 
the  Packard  Commission  and  approved  by  the  President. 

DoDl  5000.2  prescribes  the  procedures  to  be  used  tor  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  policies  contained  in  DoDD  5000.';,  It  details  the 
processes,  procedures,  and  responsibilities  that  serve  as  the  basic 
guidelines  for  key  officials  throughout  the  acquisition  process. 

11.  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  BOARD.  DoDD  5000. 4P  prescribes  the  mission, 
membership,  responsibilities,  and  authorities  of  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Board  (DAB).  The  DAB  is  the  body  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Joint  Requirements  and  Management 
Board  recommended  by  the  Packard  Commission.  It  is  the  vehicle 
through  which  major  systems  are  reviewed.  DoDD  5000.  4P  designates 
the  DAE  as  DAB  Chair  and  makes  that  official  responsible  for  super¬ 
vising  its  operation  and  administration. 

The  objective  of  the  Detense  Acquisition  Board  is  to  ensure 
that  major  acquisitions  are  carried  out  efficiently  and  effectively 
to  achieve  the  operational  objectives  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  their 
support  of  national  objectives.  The  Board  reviews  weapon  systems 
at  six  major  decision  points,  or  milestones,  in  the  weapons 
acquisition  cycle,  as  outlined  below. 

MILESTONE  ISSUES  CONSIDERED 

0  Whether  to  program  and  budget  for  a  new  acquisition. 

I  Whether  to  proceed  with  the  demons t rat  ion/ val idat ion 

phase.  This  includes  consideration  of  program 
alternative  trade-offs. 

II  Whether  to  proceed  with  Full  Scale  Development  (FSD) 

and  Low  Kate  Initial  Production  (LRIP)  of  selected 
components . 
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Ill  Whether  to  pnn't'fil  with  Kui  1  K.i;  e  i  ri*duc  !.  i  on  '  1-  HP  ;  , 

deployment;  or  construction. 

IV  Actions  and  resources  needed  to  ensure  til  at  operational 

readiness  and  support  objectives  are  achieved  ana 
maintained  lor  the  tirsc  several  years. 

V  System's  or  facility's  current  state  ot  operational 

effectiveness,  suitability,  and  readiness,  to  determine 
whether  major  upgrades  are  necessary,  or  deficiencies 
warrant  consideration  or  replacement. 

The  Milestone  0  decision  determines  mission-need  and  approves 
program  initiation  and  authority  to  budget  lor  a  new  program. 
Normally,  a  concept  exp io ra t i on/ del  in i t ion  phase  follows  this 
approval.  Primary  considerations  during  this  milestone  evaluation 
include:  (1)  mission  area  analysis;  (2)  affordability  and  life-cycle 

costs;  (J)  the  ability  of  a  modification  to  an  existing  U.S.  or 
Ai lied  system  to  provide  needed  capability;  and  14)  operational 
utility  assessment.  A  major  acquisition  is  not  approved  unless 
suit  ic lent  resources  can  be  programmed  to  be  available  to  ensure 
completion  or  the  projected  system  development .  iSimilar  decisions 
are  made  lor  Milestones  1  -  V  (See  IJoDD  bUUU.l  and  DoDl  oUUO . 1  tor 
add  1 1  ion  a  1  dec  a i Ls . ) ) 

M.anv  ot  the  organizations  involved  in  the  UAH  are  also  involved 
in  the  PPHS.  This  involvement  has  been  strengthened  by  the  two  new 
positions  created  bv  recent  Legislation;  the  USD/ A  ana  the  Vice 
Chairman  ot  the  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Stall.  According  to  the  Packard 
Commission  report,  the  Vice  Chairman  should  play  an  active  role  in 
ail  joint  programs  and  in  appropriate  Service  programs  by  defining 
weapons  requirements,  selecting  programs  for  development,  and 
thereby  facilitating  an  early  trade-off  between  cost  and  performance. 
The  USD/A  will  consider  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Vice  Chairman 
when  making  acquisition  decisions.  While  participating  as  members 
ot  the  defense  Resources  Board  (the  group  that  supports  the  Secretary 
during  the  PPBS  process)  the  Vice  Chairman  and  the  USU/A  should  work 
together  to  ensure  that  the  decisions  that  they  supported  during 
the  DAB  process  are  implemented  eltectivelv. 
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Uhile  Che  establishment  ot  these  two  positions  will  improve 
the  requirements  relationship  between  the  L)RB  and  DAB  processes, 
some  problems  will  continue  to  exist.  These  will  occur  whenever 
the  budget  and  program  estimates  used  by  the  DAB  to  make  their 
at tordab i 1 ity  determinations  ditter  trom  the  DoD  Budget  that  is 
eventually  approved  bv  Congress.  (The  DAB  budget  decisions  and 
budget  estimates  occur  prior  to  the  Congressional  budget  decisions.) 
In  order  to  meet  actual  budget  constraints,  acquisitions  that  had 
been  approved  by  the  DAB  based  on  some  production  level  often  are 
cut  below  that  level.  Some  ot  these  systems  may  not  have  been 
approved  it"  the  final  funding  levels  had  been  known  during  the  DAB 
evaluations . 
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Analysis  of  Selected  Management  Concepts 

A  series  of  five  papers  were  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  the  Study  Team  with 
an  objective  perspective  on  the  management  concepts  associated  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  recent  reports  dealing  with  DoD 
organization.  These  papers  provide  contemporary  theoretical  and 
empirical  perspectives  on  selected  management  concepts.  Concepts 
included  are  span  of  control,  functional  versus  mission  organiza¬ 
tional  arrangements,  centralized  versus  decentralized  management, 
matrix  management,  and  management  versus  control. 

The  papers  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Michael  G. 
Hansen  who,  at  the  time,  was  Director  of  the  Key  Executive  Program, 
School  of  Government  and  Public  Administration,  The  American 
University.  Dr.  Hansen  is  now  Director  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Institute.  The  papers  and  their  authors  are  as  follows: 

"Series  Overview  and  Management  Versus  Control," 

Dr.  Michael  G.  Hansen,  School  of  Government  and 
Public  Administration,  The  American  University, 

Washington,  DC. 

"Function  vs.  Mission  Depar tmen ta t ion , "  Dr.  Barry  Bozeman, 
with  R.  F.  Shangraw,  Jr.,  Department  of  Public  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  NY. 

"Span  of  Control,"  Dr.  Albert  C.  Hyde,  Director,  Public 
Administration  Program,  San  Francisco  State  University, 

San  Francisco,  CA. 
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"Centralization  vs.  Decentralization  in  Organizations  and 
Management,"  Dr.  E.  Samuel  Overman,  University  of  Colorado, 
Denver,  CO. 

"Matrix  Organization,"  Dr.  Michael  J.  White,  J.D.,  Ph.D., 

School  of  Public  Administration,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles,  CA ,  and  Left  Thornton  Katz  Reez 
and  Mocciaro,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Several  common  themes  emerge  when  the  prescriptive  funda¬ 
mentals,  empirical  evidence,  and  implications  of  the  concepts 
covered  in  these  five  papers  are  considered  together. 

o  First,  all  the  concepts  considered  represent  structural, 
or  formal,  management  tools  or  methods  to  influence  organizational 
outcomes.  Although  there  are  a  variety  of  approaches  from  which  to 
analyze  and  act  upon  organizational  problems,  classical,  structural 
thinking  remains  preeminent  in  contemporary  management  thought. 

o  Second,  there  is  a  paucity  of  empirical  evidence  to  verify 
the  assumptions  of,  and  claims  for,  these  classical  management 
precepts.  The  tendency  is  to  accept  classical,  structural  maxims 
on  faith,  to  act  on  them  as  if  they  were  true  despite  the  absence 
of  empirical  verification.  As  early  as  1946,  Herbert  Simon 
claimed  such  classical  principles  were  merely  proverbs.  Yet, 
people  tend  to  accept  tneir  veracity  and  believe  in  such  concepts 
regardless  of  their  basis  in  fact. 

o  Third,  the  papers  all  emphasize  there  is  no  one  right  way  to 
manage.  The  classical  concepts  described  in  these  papers,  even 
without  empirical  foundation,  represent  but  one  approach  to 
influencing  organizational  outcomes.  As  the  authors  of  the  papers 
make  clear,  workable  solutions  to  organizational  issues  and 
problems  depend  on  the  perspective  from  which  those  issues  or 
problems  are  viewed. 

There  are,  in  sum,  no  golden  rules  for  organizational  change. 
Organizational  issues  and  problems  are  now  so  complex,  and 
uncertainty  and  randomness  in  organizational  environments  so 
rampant,  that  simple  cause  and  effect  problem  "solutions"  are 
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difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  isolate,  implement,  and  evaluate 
In  complex,  highly  politicized  environments,  it  is  the  cumulative 
effect  of  individual  changes,  the  response  to  particular  issues 
and  problems,  guided  by  informed  management  practice  over  time 
that  influences  the  direction  and  nature  of  organizational  change 
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"NETMAP"  Management  Analysis  of  OSD 

NETMAP*  International,  Inc.,  a  management  consulting  firm, 
analyzed  survey  data  to  produce  graphic  representations  that  map 
the  manner  in  which  OSD  actually  operates,  in  contrast  to  what  is 
implied  by  formal  organization  charts. 

Survey  questionnaires  were  completed  by  230  key  officials 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD) ,  the  Organization 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (OJCS),  the  Military  Departments, 
the  Defense  Agencies,  the  DoD  Field  Activities,  and  selected 
Unified  and  Specified  Commands.  The  survey  focused  on  communications 
between  individuals  and,  to  be  recorded,  had  to  be  confirmed  by 
both  individuals.  The  survey  was  done  in  two  parts,  both  of  which 
asked  about  frequency  of  communication  (daily,  weekly,  etc.). 

o  The  Defense  Agency  and  DoD  Field  Activities  part  also 
asked  about  accuracy,  timeliness,  and  utility  of  the  communications. 

o  The  OSD  part  of  the  survey  asked  for  a  rating  of  the 
importance  of  the  communication  in  six  management  areas:  policy 
and  force  development,  force  employment  planning,  management  of 
operations  and  crises,  resource  management,  oversight/evaluation, 
and  "other  issues."  These  areas  were  chosen  to  help  analyze 
specific  issues  the  Goldwater-Nichols  DoD  Reorganization  Act  of 
1986  had  asked  be  studied. 

Further,  data  on  the  individual's  military  status  (active 
duty,  retired,  reserve);  tenure  in  current  position;  tenure  in 
OSD;  prior  OSD  and  DoD  service  time;  etc.,  were  collected. 

The  NETMAP  graphic  representations  of  top  level  communications 
in  DoD  reflected  both  organizational  and  individual  personality 
factors.  The  representations  were  primarily  used  to  confirm 
information  developed  from  interviews  and  other  research. 


*NETMAP  is  a  registered  trademark  of  NETMAP  International,  Inc. 
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List  of  Interviewees 
from 

Outside  of  DoD 


The  Study  Team  received  briefings  on  each  major  OSD  organiza¬ 
tion  and  discussed  issue  areas  with  the  head  of  the  organization 
or  his  representatives.  The  Team  also  met  with  representatives  of 
OSD’s  major  customers,  the  Military  Departments  and  the  Organization 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  addition,  we  interviewed  the 
following  distinguished  group  of  former  senior  civilian  and  military 
officials  and  academicians. 

Augustine,  Honorable  Norman  R. 

Barrett,  Dr.  Archie  D. 

Brehm,  Honorable  William  K. 

Brown,  Honorable  Harold 
Carlucci,  Honorable  Frank  C. 

Collins,  John  M. 

Dawson,  Rhett  B. 

Foreman,  Ann 
Gansler,  Jacques  S. 

Goodpaster ,  General  Andrew  J. ,  USA(Ret) 

Gorman,  General  Paul  F. ,  USA (Ret) 

Hammond,  Dr.  Paul  Y. 

Hansen,  Professor  Michael 
Howgill,  Colonel  Colin,  RAF 
Huntington,  Professor  Samuel  P. 

Ignatius,  Honorable  Paul  R. 

Kester,  Honorable  John  G. 

Komer,  Honorable  Robert  W. 

Korb,  Dr.  Lawrence  J. 

Locher,  James  R. 

McGiffert,  Honorable  David  E. 

McNamara,  Honorable  Robert  S. 

Moorer ,  Admiral  Thomas  H. ,  USN(Ret) 

Murray,  Dr.  Robert 
Nitze,  Ambassador  Paul  H. 

Odeen,  Philip  A. 

Perry,  Dr.  William  J. 

Powell,  Lieutenant  General  Colin  L. ,  USA 
Puritano,  Honorable  Vincent 
Scowcroft,  General  Brent,  USAF(Ret) 

Slocombe,  Walter  B. 

Smith,  General  William  Y. ,  USAF(Ret) 

Stilwell,  General  Richard  G. ,  USA(Ret) 

Woolsey,  Honorable  R.  James 

Younghusband ,  Major  General  Glenn,  Canadian  Forces 
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Management  Study 
of 

the  Office 
of  the 

Secretary  of  Defense 


Team  Members 


Howard  G.  Becker  -  Project  Director 
Mark  E.  Smith  III  -  Study  Director 

Doug Las  L.  Brown 
John  S.  Eliison 
Ralph  P.  Kennedy 
Barbara  H.  Knox 
Lawrence  E.  Masterson 
J.  Kenneth  Schreier 
Samual  A.  Tucker 


Administrative  Support  Staff 

SP4  Malessa  E.  Carr,  USA 
Nancy  E.  Gorski 
Patricia  Horton 
F.  Patricia  McKay 
Glenna  F.  Williford 
Jacquelyn  A.  Sellers 
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